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Witness No, i.— -The Hon’ble Mr. C. L, Tupper, B.A., C.S.I., Financial 
Commissioner of the Punjab and Vice-Chancellor of the Punjab University. 

Witness explained that his memorandum (Paper No. i in Part II) is based 
on the view he ventures to take of the history of the Punjab University and of 
the moral obligations which are connected with the position to-day. Witness 
referred to the account of the University in the general Volume of the Punjab 
Gazetteer. 

The object of the witness is to indicate what are the limits within which 
„ . .. ... . . alterations can be made. Certain trusts are 

imposed legally and morally. How far can 
these trusts be interpreted to correspond with the ever growing needs of higher 
education ? 


The question of a Punjab University arose in 1865 and was much discussed 
. .. ... TT . between 1861; and i860. Sir Donald 

Inception of the University* T .. . i i i ri-.ii- 

McLeod addressed the Director of Public 
Instruction in 1865 to the effect that the time had come for the Department to 
encourage vernacular literature. The subject was taken up with enthusiasm by 

the Anjuman-i* Punjab and meetings were held. The following extract indicates 
the attitude of Sir Donald McLeod 


Extract from pages XIX and XX of the Introduction to the Punjab University College 

Calendar, /tf^.75. 

* * * Government and the Educational Dapartment, while approving 

generally of the proposals made, began to fear that the development of native opinion had 
been somewhat forced by the influence of individual European officers, and were half 
prepared to conclude that the movement was, to a great extent, sensational rather than 
real. Instead, therefore, of at once remedying the evils in the existing system which were 
complained of, by adopting the proposals made by the Anjaman, the Government thought it 
better to let the matter rest awhile, to see if the enthusiasm for educational reform would 
continue or die out. 

The names of the members of the European Committee formed In support 
of the proposed University are significant:— 

Extract from Appendix A, page 113 of the Punjab University College Calendar, tBjf* 75. 

President. 

The Hon’blb Sir Donald Mclbod, K.C.S.L, C.B. 

Members. 

A. A, Roberts, Esq., C.B., C.S.I, 

F. H. Cooper, Esq., C.B. 

Colonel R. Maclagan, R.E. 

T. H. Thornton, Esq., D.C.L. 

C, U. Aitchison, Esq., C.S. 

G. W. Leitner, Esq , M.A., Ph. D. 

Baden Powell, Esq. 

Secretary. 

Lepel Griffin, Esq. 

Witness is acquainted with six of these gentlemen and can quite understand 
from what he knows of them the full significance of the remark quoted above. 

It was on the strength of the memorandum issued by this Committee that 
subscriptions were invited, so that when any question arises as to how the funds can 
be used this document forms part of the evidence. The following is an important 
extract from it:— 

Extract from Appendix A, page n$of the Punjab University College Calendar, iSpp-yg. 

The University of Lahore will therefore be founded with the following aims 

(a) To allow the people of this country a voice in the direction of their own educa¬ 
tion. 

(£) To discipline the minds of students by a course of study in their own classical 
languages, and of such portion of their literature as would form a natural 
transition to a really intelligent acceptation of modern ideas. 
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(e) To develop in every way such originality in literature as may already exist in 
the country, not impeding the progress of the movement by unnecessary rules 
and restrictions* 


Correspondence with the Government of India* 


The next phrase is that of official correspondence. A meeting was held in 

consequence of which a letter was sent to 
the Government of India asking for a 
Punjab University, The proposal was at first negatived as premature. This led 
to some remarks from Sir' Donald McLeod, from which the following are 
quotations 

Extract from a letter No. 486 , dated 12 th November 1868 , from T. H. Thornton, Esq , 
Secretary to the Government, Punjab and it* Dependencies, to E, C. Bay ley, Esq., 
Secretary to the Government of India, Home Department. 

4. The basis on which this movement has been founded, His Honour desires me to 
state, is the desire on their part to be allowed some really effective share in directing the 
progress of education, and in regulating the constitution and aims of educational 
institutions in this province, with a view to impart to them a more national and popular 
character than they consider the existing institutions, as a rule, to possess. 

5. By far the greater part of the subscriptions and donations collected, with a view 
to the attainment of this end, have been derived from the native chiefs having political 
relations with this Government; and it is certain that, if matters take a course which they 
approve, further assistance maybe looked for from them when urgently called for. 


9. The question involved then, in the present discussion, appears to His Honour to be 
practically whether the leading men of the Punjab shall or shall not be allowed a 
prominent and really effective share, under the general control of Government, in regulat* 
ing the educational efforts of the Province; though to those who may view the subject from 
a purely European point of view, and are deeply imbued with the intellectual training, and 
accustomed to move in the intellectual atmosphere of the Universities of Great Britain, 
the matter may naturally present itself in a different light. 

Even then the Supreme Government were not convinced, and subsequent to 
the above and another letter Sir Donald McLeod had a chance of discussing the 
matter with the Viceroy, Sir John Lawrence, and other persons. Afterwards 
he wrote a minute in which he again set forth the two main objects of the 
University 

Extract from a Minute by the Hen’ble the Lieutenant-Governor, dated the toth February 

1869 . 

4. The main objects which the Punjab Government, prompted by the people them¬ 
selves, has in view are in fact two :■—First, to give to the leading and most enlightened 
portion of the Native Community a share in directing the educational efforts of the 
Government, as affording the only means of really popularising our educational system. 
And, secondly, the creation of a more effective machinery than has heretofore existed 
for forming a vernacular literature imbued with the knowledge of the West, and creating 
a series of educational works in literature and science suitable for imparting that know¬ 
ledge to the rising generation. 

In the same note the Lieutenant-Governor made the following interesting 
remark 

!2. * * It is desired and hoped that the examiners shall on every occasion 

be obtained from amongst persons unconnected with the Educational Department of the 
Province. 

Notwithstanding the distrust with which Sir Donald McLeod at first 
regarded the agitation he became in the end convinced that it was a real move¬ 
ment and that the intelligent and upper classes were vitally interested in the 
question of education. 


The special objects were defined in a manner practically identical with the first 

of the present University statutes. At that 
he statutes. time the discussion was fresh in the minds 

of the authorities and they closed the controversy with a notification defining the 
conditions under which they considered themselves at liberty to dispose of the 
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funds* These conditions have an equal force at the present time. The following 
is the portion of the notification dealing with this point;— 

Extract from Notification No, 472 , dated the 8th December i86q, in the Punjab Gov¬ 
ernment Gazette, dated the 23 rd December 1 i 86 p. 

Statutes of Lahore University College— 

1, The special objects of Lahore University College shall be 

(j) To promote the diffusion of European Science, as far as possible^ through the 
medium of the vernacular languages of the Punjab and the improvement and 
extension of vernacular literature generally ; 

(2) To afford encouragement to the enlightened study of Eastern classical lang‘ 

uages and literature; and 

(3) To associate the learned and influential classes of the province with the Officers 

of Government in the promotion and supervision of popular education. 

The above are the special objects of the institution ; but at the same time every 
encouragement will be afforded to the study of the Euglish language and literature, and 
in all subjects which cannot be completely taught in the vernacular, the English language 
will be regarded as the medium of examination and instruction. 

The next stage is that of legislation. Sir Charles Aitchison was the most 

prominent member of the Committee to 
support the University scheme in its early 
days. It was he who saw through the Council the Bill w hich is now the Act of 
Incorporation. In the course of his speech he referred to the objects of the 
scheme of the University as follows :— 

Extract from the speech o f the late Horible Sir Charles Aitchison , Lieutenant-Governor 
of the Punjab, delivered in the Legislative Council on the jth October 1882 . 

Besides endeavouring to revive an interest in Oriental learning, to teach as 
far as possible through the vernaculars, and to stimulate the production of original 
vernacular literature, one of the chief aims of the proposed University, which should 
never be lost sight of, was the introduction of a popular and national system of education 
on the principles of the Education Despatch of 1854, by giving the people a large and 
direct voice in the regulation of their own educational affairs. This was very strongly 
insisted upon by Sir Donald McLeod, who desired as far as possible to promote spontaneity 
of action on the part of the Native Community, and who was opposed to their being too 
much guided by the opinions and advice of European gentlemen. In the University as 
now to be established, this popular element is fully secured. The learned and influential 
classes of the province will, by the statutes, be associated with the Officers of Government 
in the promotion and supervision of popular education. The Senate will be a consulting 
body in all questions of education, including primary education. It will assume, in fact, 
the position of a Board of Education for the Punjab, and become in educational matters an 
embodiment of the principles of local self-government as recently enunciated by the Gov¬ 
ernment of India. 

It will be observed that the aims of the University had been defined years 
before the term Local self-government was used, and that the term was used 
and the principle supported by a man thoroughly acquainted with the conditions 
of the country. In another part of the same speech Sir Charles Aitchison 
said 

I will no longer trespass on the indulgence of the Council though there are several 
distinctive features of the proposed Punjab University to which attention might usefully 
be directed, for example, its freedom and catholicity, whereby students of every language 
or race or colour, no matter where educated, can be admitted to its privileges and honours, 

f >rovided only they come up to the standard prescribed, its teaching capacity* its literary 
unction. 

The above sentence 5s specially important because questions are now and 
then raised as to the admission of private candidates to the University examina¬ 
tions. Apparently the idea of Sir Charles Aitchison was one of great freedom 
and catholicity. 

After the Act had been in force for some time, Sir Charles Aitchison had 
. 4 * ,, again occasion to discuss the question 

Later r 6 tt)Atks of Sir Charles Aitchison* 11 i i * t m» r 11 * ^ 

alluded to above. 1 he following are ex¬ 
tracts from two of the Resolutions on the subject 

Extract } paragraph 9 , from the proceedings af the Hon'ble the Lieutenant-Governor , in 
the Nome (Education) Department , No, y/, dated the 14 th April 1886 . 

The term u Oriental University 11 had by this time been abandoned, and {i Lahore 
* ** The U3« of the term * Oriental * did not com- University substituted, . The reason for this 
tnend itself to my judgment, as 1 deemed it certain was afterwards fully explained by Sir Donald 
that without a large infusion of European literature McLeod in his inaugural address* of nth Jan- 
*nd science with the studies to be promoted by the ^ c. j. o 

estabtishment of the proposed institution, the ob- uary 1870 at the first meeting of the Senate 
ject in view could not possibly be obtained and after of the Punjab University College, 
some discussion that designation was given up .* 1 
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Extract from the Proceedings of the Hon’ble the Lieutenant-Gover nor of the Punjab in 
the Home ( Education) Department , No. 52 , dated Lahore, the 15 th April 1886 . 


j8. * * That, as explained in Resolution No. 51, dated 14th April 1886’ 

the obligations of the University towards Oriental learning so far as they affect its genera 
funds are those set forth in the preamble of Act XIX of 1882. which embodies the 
substance of the principles expressed in the rules of the Punjab University. College on 
which the University movement was commenced; but that there is no obligation, express 
or implied, to spend these funds on an Oriental College or in any other particulur way than 
the Senate, having due regard to its other obligations under the Act, may from time to 
time determine; and that the particular manner in which the Oriental College or any other 
school or college which the University may establish is to be administered is a matter 
solely for the judgment of the Senate. 

It is to be inferred from these and other remarks that the Punjab 
_ , , „ . .. University is not essentially an Oriental 

copeo t e mrersi y. University nor essentially a Western Uni¬ 

versity. It gives encouragement to Oriental and Western studies alike. Resolu¬ 
tion No. 52 deals with the general endowments of the University. There was a 
separate Resolution dealing with donations for specific purposes; to that 
witness was not referring. Regarding the general endowments the conclusion 
which Sir Charles Aitchison came to after a very careful examination of the 
case was in the words embodied in Resolution No. 52 of 15th April 1886 quoted 
above. 

The President .—The chiefs and people of the Punjab took an active part 
in the constitution of the University and the element of compact must be borne 
in mind in suggesting any changes. 

Witness —The point on which I wish to lay special stress is that one of 
the original objects was the association of the people of the province with the 
officers of the Government in the supervision of education. 


Witness continuing said that he had referred at length' to the associ- 
„ , , „ ation of the University with Government 

Development of the college system. . t \ r 

m matters of education at the close of the 
third paragraph of his memorandum and had used the following words: “the 
judicious recognition of it in a practical way may encourage the very remarkable 
spirit of self-help in educational matters by which collegiate education in this 
Province is characterised, and may help to bring the Government more into 
touch with aspirations which deserve considerate treatment, all the more because 
they are not always similar to our own.” In illustration of this he had caused a 
statement to be prepared of the fourteen colleges which have been opened and 
recognised by the University during the last 20 years which he presented to the 
Commission.* The list shows an extraordinary growth of college education. 
Some of these colleges are sectarian and denominational. There are two 
Missionary Colleges, one Aryan College, one Mahomedan College, one Hindi 
College, one Sikh College and three colleges established by the Native States. 
The experience to be drawn is that the interest of the people of the Punjab in 
education has not flagged, whereas in 1865 they were ready to find funds to 
establish a University they are now spending money on the maintenance of the 
different sorts of colleges they require. The Punjab University, having regard 
to its history, should welcome the establishment of these colleges with the 
greatest cordiality. Large sums have been spent by the Native States ; Patiala 
spent five lakhs on building ; Kapurthala has a budget provision of Rs. 28,000. 
A full account of these colleges will be found on pages 5x6 to 531 of the 
University Calendar. This has a bearing on a point referred to in another part 
of the memorandum, namely that the heads of recognised colleges should 
always be ex-officio fellow's. The heads of these colleges are in communication 
with the communities and will help the Government to get into touch with 
them. No distinction need be made between 1st and 2nd grade colleges. There 
is no objection to a school having an extra college class. 

The question of the Oriental College is highly controversial. It formed 
_ „ the subject of one of the Resolutions 

The Oriental College. t c At- 1 . 1 ■ 

of bir Charles Aitchison quoted above. 
The conclusion at which witness has arrived is that the University is bound 
to maintain the Oriental College in view of its original connection with 
Oriental learning, and more than that it serves a very useful purpose. But 


* Se© Punjab papers, Part II, page 
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for the Oriental College it would be difficult to furnish schools with Oriental 
teachers. Probably it would be noeessary te, a Id a class or classes to the 
Central Training College. Dr. Stratton-will be more competent to speak on the 
subject of'the maintenance of the Oriental College. 

The Oriental School is a different thing, and witness is open to conviction 
w.. a - i .c l • 011 the question whether that school 

The Oriental School, , ... *■ . . , . , . , , 

should be maintained out of the funds of 
the University. There would be a saving of about Rs. 3,000 a year if 
the school were dissociated from the University. Unaided or aided institutions 
might take over the school, for instance, the Khalsa College might manage the 
Gurmukhi classes. 

The Law College is a weak spot in the University. It is a most difficult subject. 

~ „ The matter has been for a long time under 

The Law College. . . consideration and the upshot of the 

complicated Regulations which exist under the Legal Practitioners'Act and the 
University statutes is that the students are forced to pursue their Law and Arts 
courses simultaneously. That spoils both the courses. Complications have 
arisen partly from the fact that the University was originally only allowed to 
grant Licenses and subsequently was allowed to grant degrees. It is necessary 
to work in co-operation with the Chief Court and to take into consideration 
their requirements. It is a very complicated and difficult subject, and witness 
hopes to be able eventually to lay before the Commission a formal memorandum 
dealing with this particular matter at greater length. A question has been 
raised regarding the establishment of a Law College elsewhere than at Lahore. 
When witness went to Delhi that proposal was made before him by St. 
Stephen’s College, but after a careful consideration it was negatived. There 
was a great deal of discussion in the Senate about the proposal. The Vice- 
Chancellor, Sir Charles Roe, gave his opinion against the proposal. One of his 
reasons -was that the Chief Court can exercise a better control at Lahore. 
Details of the Law Scnool are given on page 515 of the Calendar. The princi¬ 
pal is Dr. Serrell. There are six Law Lecturers. The number of the students 
has fallen, off very materially of late, and the University has asked the Govern¬ 
ment to renew the grant-in-aid which it made some years ago and withdrew 
when it found that the institution was more than self-supporting. '1 he College 
is a whole time institution. Only the principal devotes all his time to the College. 
The professors practise in the Courts. 

Paragraphs 5 and 6 of the memorandum deal with suggestions for an 
_ . ,. , ,. ... Honours’course. Educational Officers are 

in the best position to advise on the point. 
However excellent a thing it may be to have professors who are intended for 
higher teaching only, it would involve a great change in the present system. At 
present Pass students are arranged in three divisions—first, second and third— 
beyond the Pass if they go up for the M.A. degree then it is there that their 
real higher work begins. To change all this would be difficult as it would 
involve the taking away of men from their own colleges to be taught in some 
other institutions. Speaking from western experience witness thinks that an 
Honours’ course tends to degrade the Pass course. At present the stage of educa¬ 
tion is collegiate rather than University and professional. It might be arranged that 
some colleges should give instruction in one and others in another special subject. 
For instance there is great waste of time, power and money in providing the needful 
staff and plant in a number of colleges for science teaching. It would 
be a good thing to get all the science teaching done in one institution. It 
would be well if inter-collegiate lectures could be arranged for in other subjects ; 
but at present the colleges are severed from each other by a variety of circum¬ 
stances, among them being the fact that some of them are sectional and 
denominational, the very differences which have done so much to create and foster 
them. Until the higher aims of the University are more generally and definitely 
recognised they could not be induced to combine freely in an inter-collegiate 
system. A beginning may be made, in course of time, by University Professors 
being ‘ engaged to deliver a certain number of lectures during the course of the 
year. 

If the Government were to found a Central School of Science which whiel 
teaching Science up to the University standard to the whole province would have 
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no collegiate individuality of its own but would allow the credit of its successes to 
reflect on the particular colleges from which the Science students would be drawn, 
some of the most important objections would be met, but it is nevertheless doubt¬ 
ful whether the colleges would be prepared to accept such a scheme. 

At present very few students take up higher studies, but it is desirable 
to be somewhat ahead of the demand. The strongest argument in favour of 
an Honours’ course is that it would enable the stronger students to read more 
extensively and would prevent them from being kept back by the weaker. But 
the time is not yet ripe for an Honours’ course. Witness would be glad in course 
of time to see the Government College a college for honours’ men, but that is not 
practicable under existing conditions,. 

It is doubtful whether spheres of influence should be limited by locality. 

_ , ., _ For instance people in distant parts of India 

p e*eso “ uence> might wish to follow the Punjab course of 

Oriental learning. Probably the Punjab University would not wish to affiliate any 
institutions in Bengal or the United Provinces, nor would such institutions wish to 
be affiliated to it. It would be wisest to let the spheres of influence gradually acquire 
their own limits. The difficulty of supervising distant colleges might be partly 
met by the co-operation of the different educational departments. The spheres 
would in general arrange themselves by provinces, but a rigid rule would result in 
hard cases. 

A number of candidates from the United Provinces pass the Entrance of the 
. Punjab University. The reason that they 

come is not that the examination is much 
easier than that in their own Province, but because there is a difference in the 
age rule. The Punjab University discussed the question of the age limit long 
ago and came to the conclusion that it was not desirable. It is not right that 
the regulations of different Universities should interfere with one another, and 
the question of the admission of students from different Universities should be 
settled by a conference between the Universities concerned. There should be 
, T7 . ... general harmony between the different Uni- 

versities. It is inconvenient that examina¬ 
tions should be held outside the University limits; for instance that the Punjab 
University should hold examinations at Lucknow. Such examinations would be 
held entirely beyond the possibility of control. Witness does not know why 
the practice exists. He has not heard of students coming to the Punjab Univer¬ 
sity from the Central Provinces. Dr. Bourne pointed out that the number of 
United Provinces students taking the Punjab Entrance is too great to be 
accounted for by the age limit. Witness said he would be happy to make in¬ 
quiries into the matter if the Commission desired it. 

Some time ago Mr, Robson urged the desirability of introducing affiliation 
rules. A statement was prepared of all the affiliation rules in force in all the 
Affiliation Universities, and after it had been most 

carefully considered, a set of rules was 
drafted. They were placed before the Senate, and on the 14th May 1901 
were postponed sine die on a motion for which witness was largely responsible. 
The reason was as follows. There had been some ill-feeling between the 
Hindu College at Delhi, in connection with the opening of which these 
rules were taken into consideration, and the St. Stephen’s Mission College. It 
is not necessary to go into the allegations which they have made against each 
other. But when the affiliation rules first came from the Syndicate to the Senate 
Mr. Madhan Gopal acting on behalf of the Hindu College at Delhi on, no doubt, 
general grounds moved that the rules should be referred back to the Syndicate 
for further consideration in the Faculties. Witness feared a discussion of a 
racial and religious character. It appeared also that there was some misapprehen¬ 
sion regarding the rules ; there seemed to be a fear that they were designed to 
check the growth of the unaided and independent sectarian institutions. Witness 
said then and says now emphatically that if he believed the affiliation rules 
would produce any such effect nothing would induce him to support them. He 
afterwards asked the Hindu College gentlemen to tell him frankly what their 
substantial objections were to these rules. They said that their first objection 
was to the right of affiliation being vested in the Syndicate rather than in the 
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Senate ; and, secondly, they were afraid of rules in the matter of fees. As regards 
the first objection, the wisest course would be to yield to it. Witness hoped till 
lately to keep the work of affiliation in the hands of the Syndicate on account 
of the danger of importing into the Senate bitter sectarian disputes. However, 
if the Senate is strengthened in the way that witness has suggested in his memo¬ 
randum and be made representative of all interests, which he has contended that 
it should be, then he would be prepared to leave to it the decision on questions 
of affiliation. The decision may be made subject to the sanction of the Govern¬ 
ment. The Senate as a body would be capable of dealing with the question of 
affiliation. It would be difficult but not impossible for them to do so. They would 
have to exercise the power on the recommendation of the Syndicate. Colleges 
are at present recognised by the Syndicate for the purpose of awarding scholar¬ 
ships, etc. A rule to that effect will be found in the College Directory in the 
footnotes of pages 517-18-19 of the Calendar. In one or two cases the Senate 
revised the operations of the Syndicate, and that gave rise to canvassing of an 
improper kind. 

The proposed affiliation rules did not allow private students except (1) 

Private Candidate*. females, (a) bond fide teachers,' and (3) 

persons engaged m medicine or engineering, 
and (4) candidates who have failed after a full course. There are many in 
that position. Witness has heard it said that some colleges send up their duller 
students as private candidates so that in case of their failure no disgrace 
should attach to the college. It is an evil which ought to be fought against 
as much as possible. It is almost a fraud on the regulations [Mr Bell said it 
existed in the case of schools not of colleges]. Government servants should also 
be admitted as private candidates on the understanding that the Head of the 
Department certifies that he is satisfied that the candidate has been bona fide 
pursuing a course of study. 

Witness said he is prepared to take up the question of affiliation vigorously. 
Mr. Bell remarked that a number of colleges have been recognised by the 
University but Government scholarships cannot be held in them until their 
efficiency has been ascertained. 

Members of the Senate should be invited to sit on the Text book Committee 
and at the annual Educational Conference, and the Government should ask 
their advice, as it asks the advice of the Director of Public Instruction, in decid¬ 
ing important questions in the subjects mentioned in the Statutes. 

The rule requiring discussions in the Senate to take place in the 

The Senate and Syndicate. vernacular, as far as possible, is very incon¬ 

venient and is hardly necessary at the 
present day. The discussions should take place in English, but it should be left 
to the option of any member of the Senate to ask for an explanation in Urdu of 
the substance of what has been said. Members should have the privilege, which 
is accorded to the members of the Legislative Council, of putting in written 
speeches in English composed by themselves in their own language and translated 
for them by an officer of the Senate. The present system leads to tedious 
reduplication and attendance is not popular among European members. The 
present tendency is for the Syndicate to do all the work and too little is left to 
the Senate. Witness is opposed to election for the Senate. He prefers nomi¬ 
nation as in the case of the Legislative Council, Public sentiment in the Punjab 
still prefers nomination to election as the more honourable thing. Witness attaches 
importance to having as Fellows junior men who are fresh from the experience 
and traditions of Oxford or Cambridge. The University would gain great 
advantage from their enthusiasm and knowledge. He also attaches some 
importance to the suggestion in paragraph 10 of the memorandum that the 
Syndicate should have the power of co-opting by unanimous vote for short 
periods, T he power could be used to include young Government officers and 
thus induce them to take an interest in the affairs of the University. It is 
desirable that there should be some one on the Syndicate able to represent 
every point of view, and for this purpose co-option for special purposes might 
be resorted to. It is essential that the status of a Fellowship should not in 
future carry with it the status of a Darbari, but those who are Darbaris now in 
consequence of holding Fellowships should retain the privilege. The successors 
of the Ruling Chiefs who were the founders of the Punjab University College or 
its eminent benefactors should be nominated Fellows for life by the Chancellor. 
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Witness said that in the same way as he had associated the name of Sir 

Donald McLeod with the inception of the 
Recent development. University and that of Sir Charles Aitchison 

with its introductory legislation, he would associate the name of Sir Mackworth 
Young with its recent development. In December last Sir Mackworth Young gave 
a long address in which he dealt with the weak points of the University, it has 
been referred to a sub-committee of the Syndicate. The following are some of 
its most important points :— 

(1) Sir Mackworth Young suggested that the question papers after leaving 

. . . the hands of the examiners should be 

Moderation of examination papers. consldere d by moderators. The matter 

has been considered and the feeling of the Syndicate is against it. It has the 
disadvantage of admitting more men into the secret and of diffusing the respon¬ 
sibility for secrecy. It is difficult to prevent premature leakage of examination 
questions. If the system were carried down to the schools there would be a 
danger of persons being approached for improper purposes. 

(2) Witness quite sympathises with Sir Mackworth Young's objection to 

. . the existing rule. In examinations above 

txam rudH 0. the Middle School and Entrance when a 

student fails by not more than five marks in one subject only, the examiner is 

asked whether he will give these marks. It depends entirely on the personal 
equation of the examiner. A rule has been devised to meet the difficulty adapted 
from the Medical School. The proposal is that when a candidate fails in only one 
subject and obtains considerably more than the minimum aggregate, he may be 
permitted to proceed with his course subject to re-examination in that one subject. 

(3) Witness agrees with Sir Mackworth Young’s remarks regarding the need 

„ ,. . for boarding houses. The matter is re- 

Boarding houses, . . , ° . . , , - 

ceiving attention. As regards the Law 
College, Dr. Serrel is sending up a scheme. 

(4) Thi$ raises the question of what has been done to fulfil the first and 

, ... . second objects of Statute I. More 

might nave been done than has been done ; 
at the same time the record has not been altogether a barren one. Witness 
presented a list of 27 books published under the auspices of the University, ail 
but three of which are written in either Hindi or Punjabi, Witness referred to 
his own scheme that teachers should give occasional quasi- professional lectures 
which should be translated into the vernacular. 

(5) T he last point raised by Sir Mackworth Young is very interesting; it 

„ . .. u 11 j r u relates to the construction of a University 

University Hall and Library. ,, .. , , J 

Hall. 1 he main difficulty hitherto has 
been as to the site. Witness will press the matter forward and hopes soon to 
get some practical result. Witness would like for the promotion of esprit de 
corps a hall for the use of the University, in addition to an examination hall, to 
provide a home for Unions like those of Oxford and Cambridge. Witness would 
like to see good debates started and is not afraid of discussion. A good library 
should be established in the proposed buildings. Some time ago it fell to witness 
to inspect the Punjab Public Library and he found that its readers were mostly 
University students. This library should be transferred to the University, sup¬ 
plemented and used both for the students and the public at large. The Univer¬ 
sity has a small library for the use of professors. 

Witness is not in favour of graduates electing any members of the Senate. 

Election of Fellows. Nomination is for the Punjab the better 

plan. 1 he time has not come to change 
it. With the present system of Fellows being Darbaris, there would be a danger 
of influence being brought to bear for the sake of the seat in the Darbar. Wit¬ 
ness is opposed to Fellows being ipso facto Darbaris ; the two are conferred for 
different reasons. The privilege should not be continued to future Fellows. 

Appointments to the Senate should in future be for five years. This does 

not apply to ruling chiefs who are Fellows 
on different terms. 


TerninabJe Fellowships- 
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Witness No. 2.— The Hon’ble Rai Bahadur Mr. P. C. Chatterji, 
M. A., B. L. (Calcutta), Judge of the Chief Court of the Punjab. 


Witness said he had little to add to his written statement (No, 2 in Part II). 

Teaching in the Oriental College could be made more efficient than it 

is at present by introducing other higher 
subjects ot study m the various languages* 
The branches of Law and Medicine which are taught in the Oriental College 
should be studied more thoroughly. There is a difference of opinion on the 
subject and witness fears he will not be able to carry his opinion far. 
Syed Hossain Bilgrami asked whether improved teaching would increase , the 
number of students of whom there are at present very few. Witness said that 
the Vedic system of medicine is becoming more popular, but that students will not 
come to listen to low paid teachers. At present Rs. 30 and Rs. 15 are paid 
to the teachers of the Ayurvedic and the Yunani systems respectively. For 
...... these small salaries, it is not possible to pro- 

b vide emcient medical teaching. 1 here are 

men now available who are proficient in the systems and who could be procured 
if adequate pay were offered. A man has recently been obtained from Calcutta 
whose lectures are much more popular. He teaches in Sanskrit and Urdu. He 
has good certificates and was medical adviser to a Maharaja. The good men are 
known by repute in their community. At present students are only taught 
theoritically and to prepare medicines. Chemical and practical instruction 
could be given if there were more funds. The Ayurvedic system is not all of it 
hundreds of years old, there have been more recent additions. The two indigenous 
systems should be studied in the Oriental College so that the students of the 
English system of 1 medicine may also know one of them. They can then apply 
their combined knowledge to the improvement of both systems. In reply 
to Mr. Pedler witness said that he did not agree that the ingredients of the 
vernacular systems are unknown. The Oriental College is practically the only 
institution of Its kind in India and ought to be maintained for the study of 
Sanskrit, Arabic and Persian. Sanskrit had almost fallen into disuse when the 
College was founded. The system under which the Principal of the College is 
also Registrar of the University was introduced by Sir W, Rattigan 15 years ago. 
It would be better to have a man entirely at the disposal of the University. From 
a monetary point of view the College does not pay—but that is not the chief 
point of view. 

The latest law regulations give some privileges to persons holding title 
, „ degrees. The Chief Court used to hold the 

Oriental TitUs and admission to the Bar. • , , , , 

examinations and they were subsequently 
made over to the University subject to the control of the Chief Court. The “ First 
Certificate ” entitles the holder to practice as a Mukhtiyar, and the “ Licentiate in 
Law ” to be a Pleader. For the Licentiate the candidate must have passed the 
First Certificate Examination and must fulfil certain other conditions or receive 
the permission of the Chief Court. The Judges have framed rules under which 
the candidate must be (a) a B. A. or a Mukhtiyar of ten years standing, or (b) 
a Mukhtiyar of seven years standing and a Shastri or Moulvi Fazil, or (c) a 
Mukhtiyar of five years standing and a B. 0 . L. 

There should be a single Law College under the control of the University. 

The other Arts Colleges should not be 
The Law oiiege. allowed to have Law Colleges of their own. 

The University spends a great deal more money on the Law College than other 
colleges could afford. The expenses are not less than Rs. 10,000 or 12,000 a 
year. The pay of the whole-time Principal is Rs. 700 a month; and that of the 
other five Lecturers ranges between Rs- too and Rs. 150 a month. This means 
a thorough instruction. The question of allowing Mofussil Law Colleges came 
up on the application of St. Stephen’s College, Delhi. The main point was 
that law classes can be conducted after the F.A. and therefore that law 
students left the college before graduating. The University held that law 
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instruction ought to be thorough and that it was not desirable to flood the coun¬ 
try with ill-educated lawyers. No local college could give a thorough education 
and the proposal was therefore negatived. Witness would not allow students to 
read law before completing their Arts course. Three or four years ago the Law 
Faculty placed a scheme before the Senate for cutting down the Law course from 
three years to two years, but the Senate, at the instance of Sir W. Rattigan and 
Sir C. Roe, disallowed it. A two years post-graduate course would remove 
all reasonable ground for complaint. Students do not attach much importance 
to law lectures if they are doing B.A, work.' Law students are obliged to 
attend to their lectures because they have to pass three examinations. The first 
year’s examination is of a preliminary character ; the second year’s is what is 
called the First Certificate Examination if it is on the Chief Court side, or the 
Intermediate Examination if it is on the LL. B. side. The third year's examina¬ 
tion is for the LL. B. or the Licentiate in Law. T he Law college lectures are in 
the morning and evening. This avoids the college hours. The Lecturers are 
legal practitioners and are occupied during the day. There is now ' one whole¬ 
time Lecturer who could give lectures during tne day. The decrease in the 
number of law students has brought about the had financial position of the 
University. The diminished popularity of law studies is due to the fact that the 
profession of Law is overcrowded and is not so remunerative as formerly. 
Rs. 500 a year is allowed for the library, it is fair but not good. The Law 
school will soon be again in need of a Government grant. 

If there were funds it would be possible to start a teaching institution 

which would not interfere with existing 
colleges for either post-graduate or science 
for teaching in some branches of science. 
Mofussil colleges would,not participate in the benefit. [The President explained 
the Allahabad scheme to surmount this tbje tion.] 

In considering any scheme for recognising teachers the point must be borne 

in mind that it would he very undesirable to 

Certificated 1 eachers. ■>. , 

diminish the prospects or graduates of 

getting employment. 

For reasons explained in his memorandum (page 14, Part 11 ), witness objects 
The Senate t0 tbe ex ' st i n g senators being disqualified 

en bloc. If graduates are allowed to elect 
some fellows, they might be appointed for a number of years to test how the 
system works. There is no election by graduates at present, but it should 

object of giving this privilege to the 
interest in the affairs of the University.- 
would vote intelligently. In Calcutta 
but it is to be hoped that in course 


instruction. 


Teaching University* 

There is no 


provision 


The 


be allowed to a certain extent, 
graduates is to induce them to take 
The difficulty is whether the candidates 
there is some undesirable canvassing, 


of time a better spirit will be infused into the graduates in the matter of electing 
candidates. Witness is not very keen on the point but thinks that some con¬ 
cession should be given to the graduates, the proportion to be elected might 
be -Jrd or £th but witness has not considered the point. 

No matter should come before the Senate unless it is recommended by the 
Syndicate and the Senate should have the power of revising the decisions of the 
Syndicate. There are no complaints as regards the constitution of the Syndicate. 

t, e .. . Twenty members are elected by the various 

faculties. Witness has not heard of any 
complaint that outside colleges are not sufficiently represented oiv it The diffi¬ 
culty in their case is about attending the meetings. All sections, including the 
missionary bodies, are well represented. 

There ought to be rules for the affiliation of colleges. The Vice-Chancellor 

Affiliation of College,. haS Stat L ed ^ d ‘ ffiCUlt ’f S : < 1 ) ' vbet ller the 

power should rest with the Syndicate or 
Senate, and (2) the question of fees. With regard to (1) the Seriate ought to 
have the power, the Syndicate is only an Executive Committee of the Senate and 
the latter should not be ousted without good reason. Affiliation questions should 
be brought before the Senate by the Syndicate. There would have been no 
opposition if this had been allowed. 


In the matter of fees. If & college is endowed and thoroughly efficient, 
Fees there is no reason to require it to charge 

a particular rate of fees. The President 
pointed out the difficulty that the new colleges may interfere with 
properly efficient existing institutions. Witness thought that if the new college 
were also efficient, this might not be to the injury of education. Dr. Macki- 
chan said that witness was putting an extreme case and that practically low-fee 
colleges were not in general endowed to such an extent as to allow them 
to be efficient. In reply to Dr. Mackichan, witness said that scholar¬ 
ships might meet the needs of poor students but that if a benefactor wanted 
to endow a good cheap-fee college, it would not be right to prevent 
him from doing so. It is scarcely proper for the University to say “ educa¬ 
tion shall not be cheap It is entirely opposed to a Native feeling 
which is that education should always be free. In old days the teacher 
not only provided free education for his students, but also paid for their food. 
Even now the same system is observed in the tols. There are no doubt draw¬ 
backs in having two institutions running side by side, the one with high fees and 
the other with low fees ; but if the latter has endowments arid can afford to charge 
low fees, the University should not say to it “don’t charge low fees.” On the 
whole, it would not be beneficial to say that a college shall rrot be affiliated because 
it does not charge certain fees. To prevent venture colleges from charging 
cheap fees the affiliation rules must be enforced and means must be taken to 
make them efficient. Results are some indication and there should also be inspec¬ 
tion. Syed Hossain Bilgrami pointed out that there is no prospect of a college 
being run by a benefactor. \\ itness replied that he had said in his note that for 
improved teaching the money must come from the Government. 


Teachers make the best examiners but there are complaints that, without 

attributing undue partiality, the students of 
the teacher-examiner get an undue ad van- 


Teache $ as Examiners. 


tage. 


The University is strong on this point. 


There is no imperative necessity to start an Honours’ Course in addition 

to the Pass Course unless there are suffi- 
onours cmrse. cient funds for the purpose. If the B.A. 

course is not wide enough for a good man, he should be allowed to take more 
subjects ; if he does not want to take more subjects then the M.A. Examination 
is sufficient. 


There should be no age limit fixed for the Entrance. This question has 
. . been discussed from time to time since 

J £e July 1886 and was ultimately decided in the 

negative in March 1891 after a good deal of consideration. It was found as a 
matter of fact that the number of students under 15 were very few. 


The following figures refer to passes in the Matriculation Examination in 


1901 :— 


candidate under 11 


2 candidates „ 12 

*5 » 13 

*7 ». *4 

114 it •> *5 


Regard must he had to the conditions of the country. It must not be orgotten 
that students are married very early. If a very late time is fixed for Matri¬ 
culation their educational career will be unduly prolonged. The President pointed 
out that a boy of 11 or 12 is not fit to begin college life. Witness said he him¬ 
self was in favour of \ \ but that the majority were against a limit. Witness has 
known some who joined under 14 and did very well. If any limit is fixed, it 
should not be more than 15 ; witness would prefer 14 or better still no limit at all. 


University course; 

made more thorough, 


The subjects of the University course 
might be reduced and the examination 


(3 

The subject of Theology would be objectionable and would lead to endless 
Theology controversies and difficulties. 

If a student fails in one subject but passes well in the aggregate, he should 

Grace mark.. be allow . ed t0 qualify by passing subse¬ 

quently in that subject alone. It would be 
a pity to make him go up for all his subjects again if he has done well in them. 
Tne question is a difficult one and the above appears to be a good compromise. 
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Witness No. 3.—S. Robson, Esq., M.A. (Edinburgh), Principal of the Lahore 

Government College. 


Witness presented two general notes, also a note on the arrangements of 
College terms and University Examinations, and a summary of the remarks he 
made on the occasion of the visit of the Commission to the Government 
College (Part II, pages 21 1049). 

Witness said that he wished to emphasise the following matters :— 

(1) The quality of the students as they come from the schools. 

(2) What is done with them in College. 

( 3 ) The character of the examination to which they are subjected on 

leaving college. 

(4) The constitution of the University. 


The first 


point 

School Teaching. 


is vital. Unless there is a solid foundation, the 
superstructure must be worthless. What 
is pre-eminently required in order to 
improve the condition of school education, are teachers with higher qualifi¬ 
cations, with better pay, and with a provident or pension fund. They must 
also be required to reside on or near the school premises. More intelligence 
in the methods of teaching is the most crying need of early school life. 
Other needs are more holidays, suitable playgrounds, no examination before 
the school final, examinations so conducted as to discourage cramming a 
separate matriculation, an age limit; stricter discipline and recognition of schools. 
It is not necessary to enlarge on these points—they are self-evident. To improve 
the qualifications of teachers better pay must be given. It is unreasonable to 
expect good teachers on the pay of coolies. The lowest pay of a teacher in 
English schools is about six rupees a month, nominally eight rupees. Mr. Bell 
said that very few teachers in English schools get less than Rs. 8. Witness 
said that from bottom to top good men are required and must be paid for. 
There is great need for intelligent teaching, boys should be taught to think and 
observe for themselves, and not have text-books crammed into their heads in 
such a manner as to kill the power of thinking. Owing to the school system boys 
seem entirely to loose the power of thinking for themselves. Little boys—perhaps 
too voung to be learning at all—are kept hard at w'ork in school for five or six 
hours every day, for six days every week and for nearly 52 weeks every year. 
They get only a fortnight’s holiday. For children so young the method 
of teaching is monotonous and wearisome, and the slow grind lasting for ten years 
without a break seems absolutely to paralyse all powej of thinking. 


Mr, Bell .—Have you yourself seen anything of primary schools ? 

Witness. —Nothing directly. But the best boys come to the colleges, so 
that I may fairly say I see the results of primary and secondary education. 

Dr. Mackichan.-— Does not the evil lie in the fact that the instruction is 
given in a foreign language—English ? 

Witness. —'No; but the system is in fault w T hich makes the boys go through 
the same subjects twice, first in Urdu and then in English. 

Mr, Banerjee. —Does not the blarne lie with the system of teaching foreign 
ideas in a foreign tongue ? 

Witness. —If so, the fault is in the text-books, not in the language which 
is the medium of the text-books. 

Holidays are a matter of the greatest importance for the teachers as well 
as for the scholars. Fresh, enthusiastic, magnetic teaching is required but cannot 
be got from worn-out drudges, especially in a climate like that of India. In 
England preparatory schools have a vacation of three months, and it is not too 
long. 

Mr. Bell remarked that in India boys are often happier in school than any¬ 
where else, and instanced the case of zamindari schools where boys are required 
to attend only once yet insist on attending twice a day. 
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Witness said that the point is that the human brain cannot develop and 
grow under such conditions. He further complained that hard physical work, 
which is called “ drill, ” monopolises what should be the intervals of rest. 

Mr. Beil .—What you describe as hard work the boys regard as play. 


There should be no examination whatever below the school final examina¬ 
tion. Why bother little boys with examinations which serve no purpose except 
the most condemnable one of encouraging cram ? Examinations press upon the 
boys from the very beginning of their school career: all they look forward to is 
a long vista of examinations. 


Boarding-houses should be provided for all schools, and also play-grounds 
with systematic provision for games of an improving nature. 

A more extensive course of miscellaneous reading should be encouraged in 
order to broaden the mind and awaken intelligent ideas. At present a few selected 
books are worked up in the minutest detail in order that the boys may be 
able to answer ridiculous catch questions. It is impossible that a boy on start¬ 
ing his college life can follow lectures on all sorts of subjects if his mind is not 
already stored with a wider course of reading than most of the boys have gone 
through. Reading should be less laboured and more varied. There should be 
more practice in colloquial English and the knowledge of grammer should be 
tested by the power to write English well. It is because of the present practice 
of setting absurd catch questions that “ keys ” are found necessary. The 
examination papers are to be blamed for the fact that every text-book has its 
“key,” to be memorised. Mr. Bell remarked that there are no prescribed texts 
in high schools. Witness said that if the books were easy English and the 
papers well set there would be no opening for keys. Dr. Bourne asked whether 
the best examiners were procured for the Entrance Examination. Witness 
said that is not possible when the remuneration for correcting paper is only 
annas 4 or annas 6. Much higher fees should be given to the Entrance 
Examiners. The Entrance papers are perhaps the most important that the 
University sets. 

The Matriculation and the School Final should be two separate examinations, 
„ ... . c , , . instead of being combined as at present. 

1 hey are really two different things with 
two different objects. The Matriculation should be solely an examination 
for admission into a college—not for admission into Government service, which 
should be the object exclusively of the School Final. At present the Matricula¬ 
tion is looked upon as a sort of degree. To prevent that the individual results of 
the Matriculation Examination should not be publicly advertised. 

Dr. Mackichan .—Then how is a boy to know whether or not he has passed ? 

Witness .—I would communicate the result privately to the headmaster. 
But I would grant no certificate. 


Dr. Mackichan .—But the headmaster would have to communicate the result 
to the boy and give him a proper credential. Would not that be a certificate ? 

Mr. Robson .—It need be only a postcard. 

Witness .—Last year 1,296 hoys passed the Entrance ; this year only 400—500 
went up for the F. A. and a number of them must have failed. Probably only 
400 out of 1,200 go through the University course and remainder are put educa¬ 
tionally on a wrong track, the Entrance not being the sort of examination for which 
they are fit. 

There is no objection on principle to colleges being allowed to hold their 
own Entrance Examination, but in practice some colleges would be tempted to 
admit boys more easily than outers. It would also be a waste of power. The 
colleges are sufficiently burdened already, and they should examine their Entrance 
candidates collectively, as would be the case if the examination were conducted 
on proper lines. The character of the examination should be based largely on 
the course to be followed in college. The school final should not be conducted 
by the University. There should be a Government model school in each district 
similar to the Bengal schools. The Lahore School is the only one of the kind in 
the province. Even a small number of model schools would provide for the 
bonafide matriculation candidate. 
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It would be quite possible for parents to settle whether or not their children 
would go in for a University education. In England the choice has to be made 
very early with a more remote outlook. The persons who mistake their vocation are 
those who are led on to a University course by passing the Matriculation. Some¬ 
times they are miserably poor both materially and mentally and infinite harm is 
done to them and to the cause of education. That there are good poor students is 
beside the case, every possible provision should be made by scholarships for the 
exceptional cases. 

The teachers for the Matriculation classes should be graduates. A teacher 
, „ , , who prepares boys for the University ought 

High Schools* f t ’ ■ r * \r 1 

to be a University man himseit—one who 
has been through the mill. It is always so in England. Mr. Bell said that 
the Department is trying to work up to this. Schools sending up boys for 
Matriculation should be “recognized” by the University. The Government 
model schools may be assumed to be efficient, and if other schools prepare for 
the University, the latter should see that they are of a similar class. For schools 
inside the province the University might call for reports from the Education 
Department. Schools outside the province should not be recognized. 

As a general rule private students should not be permitted. Some exceptions 
would be required and could be made by the Syndicate, 

Residence in boarding-houses should be compulsory for all studepts in the 
. , „ , college stage whether their homes are 

Hostels and residence of Students. ° . L i 1 j 

near or not. Where possible every board¬ 
ing-house should have a European superintendent. He would have to be a 
bachelor and in sympathy with the work. It would be difficult to find such 
men. The professors ought to reside on or near the college premises; otherwise 
effective supervision outside the class is very difficult. The head of a college 
should not be an ordinary lecturing professor doing a full day’s professorial work, 
with the additional burden of the Principalship which when properly done is 
itself a full day’s work. 

Dr. Mackichan .-—If you remove students from their homes you must give 
them something at least as good—something like Aligarh for instance. 

Witness. —That can only be done in sectarian colleges. It would not be 
possible where Hindus, Muhammadans and Sikhs are mixed together. 

There should be a system of “ caution money,” as in English colleges. Stu¬ 
dents sometimes leave without saying good-bye and without having paid their 
fees and messing dues. The system was introduced into the Government 
College three years ago, but was disallowed by the late Lieutenant-Governor, 
the reason being that caution money was not levied in other colleges. It appears 
to witness to be wrong that the model college of the province should not introduce 
any improvement that is not already known in the other colleges to which it 
serves as a model. 

The want of affiliation rules has demoralised the Punjab Colleges. It is 
, not possible to speak too emphatically on 

Affiliation Rule 3 . « r . . r ,, * U n 

the subject or this evil. College tees 
should be fixed at a high rate and should be uniform. Scholarships should be 
provided tenable by poor children of exceptional ability. 

To satisfy itself that the conditions of affiliation are fulfilled the Syndicate 
will have to delegate a person or committee to go into the matter. Conditions will 
have to be laid down, not too rigid, regarding building, grounds, staff and applian¬ 
ces. Probably no single individual would be able to give an opinion on all points. 
It would be difficult to find men qualified to give an opinion except men belong¬ 
ing to other colleges. It would be a very difficult and a very invidious task for 
such men and the inefficient colleges will greatly resent the inspection. But the 
difficulty is one the University must face. 

A minimum fee should be one of the conditions of affiliation. 

One must admit the difficulty in the case suggested by Mr. Justice Chatterji, 

where owing to an endowment a college 
" ei3 ‘ might be able to afford to charge very 

low fees, but even in that case the University should insist. 

The President. —In Jeypore there is an endowed college which charges no 
fees at all. 
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Mr. Pedler.— There is another in Burdwan. 

Witness.—-I believe there is going to be one here. An endowment of ten 
lakhs has been obtained. Even in such a case the minimum fees should be 
required, it is harmful not to charge it. 

Dr. Bourne .—Suppose you allowed such a college to entertain a certain nura* 
ber of free students, on condition that it charged the minimum fee to all others. 

Witness.-* That might perhaps be allowed to meet the case of very poor 
boys of exceptional ability. But generally speaking free education in colleges 
is a mistake because it tempts boys to matriculate who are utterly unfit for a 
college course. 

The present arrangement is : University Examination in March, results out 
, early in May, classes open on 15th May. 

Arrangement o erms. Classes to end of July and vacation to 15th 

October. Classes again to end of February and then preparatory leave for the 
examination. There are 16 months’ teaching in the two years and they include July 
twice over. It is impossible for young students to do brain work in July. The 
professors have to do 19 months’work, again including the two Julys. The following 
would be a better arrangement. Begin on 15th October and continue to the end 
of June=8^ months. Vacation from beginning of July to end of October. The 
same for the second year. This gives 17 months and avoids work in July. The 
climate make it impossible to hold examination in June or July, the examination 
should therefore be held at the end of the long vacation. 1 his will also give 
the students time for more leisurely preparation. The gain to the staff and 
students would be great. So also would it be to the University, because exami¬ 
ner could not be occupied elsewhere and would therefore be more easy to procure 
the extra month might be and to give a fortnight’s break at the beginning of April 
in each year. 

The teaching of Oriental classical languages should be by men who know 
English, other languages and comparative philology. This is not the case at 
present. Students are required to translate into and explain in English and 
they cannot be taught to do this by men who do not know English. Those 
Oriental lectures are also not under the control of the Principal of the Govern¬ 
ment College. This is inconvenient. It is proposed to introduce the tutorial 
system and it would have been a help had they been available for the purpose. 

Mr. Justice Banerjee. —Is not an Indian teacher more likely to interpret 
correctly from the standpoint of its author than a European ? 

Witness.— Yes, if he is otherwise qualified. It is desirable that he should 
know Latin or Greek because in order to teach a classical language scientifically 
the more a teacher knows about other classical languages the better. The M. 
B.’s of the University are a great improvement in many of the old class of 
teachers. 

Witness desired to lay stress as the following matters regarding the ex- 
„ . . aminations at the end of the course :— 

Examinations. 


0 ) The examination to be on subjects not on text-books. 

(3) The pass B. A. to be easy and a separate Honour Course to be 
instituted. 


(3) No rigid system of marks. 

(4) Scholarships to be given for proficiency in separate subjects. 


The President remarked that the third suggestion implies implicit con¬ 
fidence in the examiner, marks being the 
only check. Witness doubted whether they 
said that the system of attaching a fixed maxi¬ 
mum number of marks to each question encourages superficiality; to illustrate 
this point witness quoted the following questions from an examination paper:— 


System of marks* 

are a satisfactory check and 


Give biographies of Chaucer, Bacon, Locke and Addison—*3 marks. Name 
their principal writings and give a summary of the purpose and contents of each 
—5 marks. Trace their influence on English thought and literature—6 marks. 
Describe the change from the lyrical to the romantic in English poetry—-3 marks. 


Describe the improvements introduced by Hume, Roberts and Gibbon in the method 
of writing history— i mark each. Describe the growth of the English novel from 
the commencement to the present time—*5 marks. Write a history of the Arthurian 
legends— 4 marks. Compare in detail Spencer with Tennyson—5 marks. Quote 
from the* Fairy Queen and from The Passing of Arthur to illustrate your answer 
—4 marks. State the evidences of the chronological order of Shakespear’s plays 
—3 marks. These questions are contained in a three hours paper. The only 
chance of satisfying the Examiner would be by a display of superficial knowledge 
such as is to be obtained only by cramming. No man knowing anything of 
English literature from direct study could pass it : he would know too much. 
It would be impossible to answer even one of the questions to one’s own satis¬ 
faction in the space of three hours. Each question would need a volume 
to itself. The only kind of person who could pass in such an examination is the 
boy who knows nothing about English literature but has crammed a text-book 
and memorised a mass of general remarks which he is able to repeat without 
understanding them. 

Mr. Justice Banerjee —If you do away with the marks how is a candidate 
to know which questions are the most important—which questions will procure 

him the most marks if he answers them correctly ? 


Witness —It should be part of the test that a boy should be able to decide 
for himself which questions are the most, important. If he cannot do that he is 
not fit to pass. In a rational system of examination it does not matter what 
questions the student selects. It is the answers that are important and the 
Examiner will be able to gauge the students’ knowledge from them. It is open 
to special objection that boys are compelled to answer questions concerning 
authors whose books they have never read. The ordinary boy knows nothing 
„ ,., _ ., , about English literature at first hand : he 

has merely crammed the text-book on 
the History of English literature. The book should be omitted until the student 
is advanced enough in his study of English literature to profit by it. It is a 
book of between 300 and 400 pages which at present the student is obliged to 
conmiit to memory if he is to answer such questions as those cited above. 

The President .—What I understand you to urge is that a boy ought not te 
be asked to criticise an author whom he has not read. 


The system of re-examination is unsound. It is a disguised and worse 
_ . . form of grace marks. If grace marks are 

given they are allotted on broad consid¬ 
erations of aggregate marks, etc., to deserving students. If an appeal ad 
misencordiam is made to the Examiner the result depends simply on his 
individual inclination. 

The Government Scholarships on the results of the B. A. Examination 

Scholarship,. sl T ld , be s iven , for separate _ subjects 

rather than for the aggregate in several 
subjects. This is no proper way of testing the aggregate. It may mean any¬ 
thing. The B. A. can be taken in 35 different ways. There are different papers 
and different examiners. In one subject the papers may be unusually difficult, 
in another unusually easy. The whole thing is haphazard except that no student 
has a chance if he does not take Mathematics. Mathematics is an exact science; 
literature is an inexact art. In Mathematics a candidate either answers the 
questions or he does not. If he answers them he gets full marks. On the 
other hand a candidate rarely gets full marks for answering questions in literature 
however successfully. The result is that scholarships hardly ever fall to the 
best all-round students but usually to the best man at Mathematics. A can¬ 
didate taking up Sanskrit has no chance of a Government Scholarship. In 20 
years only four non-mathematical students have got such scholarships. From his 
own knowledge of the students witness can say that good men have been defeated 
by inferior men who have taken Mathematics. The only objection urged against 
the grant of scholarships for special subjects is that it is not desirable to 
encourage specialisation. That is unsound. Provided a good general standard 
is exacted it is desirable to encourage special proficiency in particular subjects. 


Pass men should be arranged in alphabetical order. The present work of 

, , . . . tabulation is enormous. The University 

r * c ought to publish its own results, no other 

publication is required. There is long delay in appearing in the Gazette. 

(Mr. Bell explained that the reason of the practice is to save the cost of printing.) 

Directly the list is settled it should be determined who are to get scholarships. 
There is a long and unnecessary delay from May to October involving hardship 
to poor students. There is no reason for it, the marks are the only criteria. 

The calculation of percentages is carried to an absurd extent. It is wrong 

to judge only by percentages and the 
Percentage*. practice leads to great abuse. The number 

of passes depends on the sort of students sent up. By offering inducements, 
such as remission of fees, a college can make sure of good results. Another 
abuse is to send up for the college only those who do well in the test exami¬ 
nation, the remainder going up as private students. This last abuse has been 
stopped by a change in the regulations ; it has been very common. Percentages 
seem to be the only standard looked at. Mr. Bell said that this was not the 
case in the last report. Dr. Mackichan pointed out that the University Calendar 
gave similar prominence to percentages. Witness said that a short time ago the 
Principal of the Government College was called upon to explain a small per¬ 
centage. It is a most demoralising system. 

The nature of the questions set needs controlling. It is a very difficult 
_ _ matter. In the Punjab there is an absolute 

ettmg papers— Teachers a» .xammers. prohibition against teachers being appointed 

examiners. It is necessary to seek in remote parts for examiners and it is not 
possible to find suitable moderators. A moderator from another province will 
know far less than the examiner who will probably have examined for the 
University several times before. Questions should be set by Boards of Teachers, 
one or two of whom should also correct the papers. 

To discourage the present practice of looking on the B. A. as a competitive 
_ . examination for higher appointments in 

ovornment ervice.an t e . . egrce. jjj e p u blic service, special examinations 

should be held for such appointments, the B. A. being only one element of 
eligibility. This is already done in some cases, but in the majority of cases the 
appointments are given directly on the results of the B. A. Examination. 

Witness said he did not wish to add to what he had put down in his 
. . memorandum (Part II, pages 33, 34) 

regarding the University course. The 
Honours and Pass Courses should not be held together, it would not be possible 
to go faster than the pace of the average Pass man. The institution of an 
Honours course must mean a doubling of the staff if the instruction is to be 
efficient. It is not a substitute for an Honours examination to put the best 
students into 1st and 2nd classes, the whole of the present system is a Pass one. 
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Witness No, 4— The Revd. Dr. J. C. R. EWING, M.A., D.D. (Wash, 
ington and Jefferson College), Principal of the Forman Christian College, 
Lahore, 


The Syndicate is fairly representative and is as large a body as would be 
_ ... workable under the circumstances. The 

* yn 1 * Director of Public Instruction should be 

made an ex-officio member. As a matter of fact he is always a member, but it 
would be better that he should be ex-officio. 

As regards the reconstitution of the Senate, without meaning any kind of 
„ ... .. ... c , reflection on the character or capability of 

ns members it may be said that there is 
room for a decided change for the better. A properly reconstituted Senate might 
be, and probably would be, the best authority to deal with the question of affilia¬ 
tion. It should have educational experts to a considerable degree and also an 
adequate representation of the enlightened class of the community. As to the 
proportion, two-thirds might be nominated by the Government, one-fifth elected 
by the Senate, and the rest might consist of representatives of the Ruling Chiefs, 
etc. There is no objection to the election of a very limited number of graduates— 
electors, and elected to be of ten years’ standing. There is a certain danger of 
canvassing but the system might give the University some useful men. The one- 
fifth elected by the Senate will be sufficient to satisfy the educated public and 
induce them to take an interest in the University. In reconstituting the Senate 
it will be necessary to devise some plan by which the present members will cease 
to hold office. It will perhaps be best to dissolve the present Senate. It will 
before dissolution elect representatives for the new Senate. 

The number of members of the reconstituted Senate should not exceed 125 
and not be less than about 100 ; their term of service should be limited to 5 years. 
A Fellow should not be deprived of his privilege and dignity of Fellowship for 
failure to attend. It is quite possible that some Fellows living in remote parts of 
the Province may be unable to attend, and yet be very helpful. After 5 years the 
Fellows may be re-elected. 

The Syndicate is sufficiently representative, but may possibly be made 
Th» s ndicate more so with a little care. With 22 mem¬ 

bers every class of the community might 

be represented. 

to emphasize the importance of adequate 
affiliation rules. 


Witness said he would like 

Affiliation rules. 


The subjects that have been recently most discussed are the establishment of 
.. IT . an Honours’ course and the changing of the 

system into that of a teaching University. 
The time has not come to attempt anything in the way of a teaching University. 
The Law School and the Oriental University which are under the control of the 
University are doing excellent work in their own way, but these institutions, even 
conducted as they are, form a strong argument against the extension of the 
teaching principle. The Law School would be better managed if it were under 
the direct control of Government or of a private body. Its history during the last 
ten years is not such as will encourage the idea of a teaching University in 
any other branch of study. In connection with the idea of a teaching University 
witness again emphasised the importance of adequate affiliation rules, just so soon 
as such rules are introduced will the University become a teaching University 
in a definite sense. 

At present the University has no control over the colleges and has 
nothing to do with the quality of the teaching in them. The sending up 
of college students as private students is an instance of this want of control. 

. .. , Under proper affiliation rules the University 

can control the colleges by means of 
inspection. The rules should be so framed as to work freely but gently. 
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Witness has much sympathy with private institutions. The great develope- 
ment of private effort is a healthful sign and private institutions may be expected 
to exhibit a sound developement. Affiliation rules should be framed with some 
regard to such institutions. Honest private effort can be recognised and 
encouraged by the adoption of suitable affiliation rules. The better amongst 
the private institutions would not object to inspection, some of the younger ones 
might object, and if so they should not be affiliated. Regulation regarding build* 
ings, space and laboratories might tell hardly on some private institutions. Tem¬ 
porary affiliation subject to improvement might be allowed. Hostels should not 
be permitted without proper space for the inmates. Witness agreed with Syed 
Hossain Bilgrami that private effort that begins in squalor is not worth encourag¬ 
ing, but said that some of the private institutions have a large amount of money at 
their back. Witness also agreed with Dr. Bourne that the colleges attempt too 
much and might be affiliated by subjects. 

A uniform minimum rate of fees should be charged. There is a probability 
Feeju that an- institution will be started in the 

e Punjab with an endowment of 10 lakhs in 

which no fees will be charged. While he has no'definite solution to suggest, wit¬ 
ness would like to ask for help in this matter. The affiliation of an institution 
charging no fees would be a mistake. In the inception of such an institution all 
existing colleges might be largely emptied of their students. That would not last 
long but irreparable harm might be done in the interval. Also for the sake of dis¬ 
cipline the University should insist on a reasonable minimum fee. Witness would 
like complete uniformity. He feels it awkward, as an aided institution, that he 
charges less than the Government College. He cannot charge the full Govern¬ 
ment rate for two reasons, (i) The lower rate enables him to receive boys who 
might not be able to go to the Government College (Mr. Justice Banerjee pointed 
out that this is a principle of general application) ; and (2) bis college has not such 
a long purse as that of the Government College. The difference in the fees does 
not make much difference in the class of students attending the college. 

Inter-Collegiate rules are desirable. The rules prevailing in Lahore are due 

to Mr. Robson. They were drawn up by 
a Conference of members of the four Arts. 
Colleges and have been accepted by all of them. Before that there was anarchy. 
A student could walk over from one college to another at pleasure. The new 
regulations should be made a part of the affiliation rules. 

Students reading for the B.A, should not be allowed to specialise for an 
„ Honours' course. The majority of them are 

not ready for it. lhere would also be 
great difficulty in providing teaching for the course because there is no money. 
The University now suffers a loss of more than Rs. 10,000 or Rs. 11,000 a year 
owing to the expenses incurred by the Law School, the Oriental College and the 
Medical College examinations. There is no money for providing professor¬ 
ships, and there is no likelihood of getting money from the Ruling Chiefs or any 
body else in the Province. Unless the Government is able to grant aid there is 
no possibility of employing teachers for the Honours’course, which would require 
the existing staff of professors to be doubled. That is out of the question. Be¬ 
sides there is this, objection to an Honours’ course that it depreciates the Pass 
degree. It would be almost certain »o degrade the value of the ordinary degree. 
If one college tries to teach the Honours’course, all other colleges will follow 
suite ;and they will not do it satisfactorily. 

Three of the colleges in Lahore are in very close proximity to each 
other, and it would be possible for them to enter into an arrangement 
with regard to certain classes. Notably the Oriental College has now 

Inter-Collegiate Teaching, taken charge of the teaching of the Gov¬ 

ernment College candidates in oriental 
languages. The classes of Arabic and Sanskrit are always small and might be 
made available for other institutions. Such an arrangement would help to remove 
what is felt very keenly to be an unpleasant rivalry between local institutions. 
The distribution of fees would have to be arranged between the colleges as a 
matter of account. Witness tried to amalgamate with the Government College 
for the M.A. degree but the Director did not approve. 
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If the University ever does undertake teaching functions, and if it ever finds 
money for the purpose it mighi deal with the M.A. and the D.Sc. Degrees. It 
would be no reflection in a college to be told that the University is willing to 
relieve it of this duty. 

Cramming is one of the saddest features of Indian Education. It can be 

remedied not by any new method of teach- 
E xammations. j n g by changing entirely the character 

of the examinations. Witness’ memorandum contains suggestions for improving 
the present system of examinations. Moderation is not altogether a popular 
suggestion as applied to the Punjab. The plan witness would propose is that 
within three weeks of the examination, after the close of lectures, a committee 
of teachers should set the papers or appoint one of their number to do so 
and meet together to moderate it. This would enable the University to have 
teachers for examiners. At present it is necessary to go to other Universities, 
a fact that accounts in great measure for the variable standard. The following 
is an instance of the way in which the scheme would work. The University 
might appoint three Professors of Philosophy in the Lahore Colleges to examine 
in That subject; one would set the paper and the other two would mark it. In 
the following year another of the three would set the paper and the remaining 
two would examine. This would remove any risk of unfairness and would secure 
careful work. It would cost more but would be worth the additional expense. 
Witness has had no reason to question the honesty of the examiners but has 
had great reason to question their judgment—they are whimsical. There must 
be marks, they are necessary for the control of examiners. If it is necessary 
to take precautions to prevent students from seeking an advantage from a 
teacher examiner, the names should be kept secret as in the case of the Allaha¬ 
bad University. 

The “ Under Consideration F.A.” should be abrogated as soon as possible. 
„ „ . . In his second note (Part II, page 55). 

witness has made proposals regarding can¬ 
didates who fail in one subject- They would apply only to good students. For 
instance if a B. A. candidate shows high proficiency in two subjects and fails in 
a third, he should be examined in that subject only in the following year. On 
the whole it will perhaps be better that he should lose the year, but he should 
not be burdened with having to do again the work he has already done well. He 
should be permitted to put all his energy into the subject in which he failed. 

The giving of grace marks is a distinct lowering of the requirements of the 

University, it permits a student to pass 
when he has not fulfilled the conditions 

laid down by the University. 


American experience is against University Examinations. Under the Ameri- 
Question whevher there should be University can system the University would impose 
Examinations. upon the colleges the most thorough 

rules of affiliation which would necessitate the maintenance of a very high 
standard of education. This high standard can be further secured by direct 
and constant supervision. Once the desired standard is attained, the University 
might give to the Colleges the power of holding examinations of their own and 
of recommending deserving students for degrees, and it would be for the University 
to accept such recommendations and confer the degrees without further tests. 
There are some obvious objections which it is not necessary to dwell upon. The 
advantages are great. At present a fixed uniform value which is fictitiously inflated 
attaches to the University degree. That value should depend upon the College 
in which the holder of the degree is trained. The general tendency of the 
scheme is to make colleges extremely jealous for their reputation so that they will 
be slow to give degrees to students who would reflect discredit upon them. The 
colleges should also be allowed within limits, to settle the details of the course j 
then a degree in itself would mean nothing j its value would depend entirely 
on the College in which it was obtained. The President said that the existing 
colleges would give degrees too freely and that it therefore seemed desir¬ 
able that the University should exercise an outside check. Witness said 
that the University might have a general checking power but that the 
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final decision should rest with the college. Public opinion would prevent unfit 
men being recommended for degrees because the degrees would be valueless 
apart from the reputation of the college. The President asked what, in these 
circumstances, would be the use of a degree. Witness said he was not sure that 
there need be degrees. The United States have them, but the main point regard¬ 
ed is the place where the graduate studied. Doctor Mackichan pointed out 
that degrees are accepted as a passport to government service. Witness said 
that any affiliated college might be trusted to produce men at any rate equal to the 
present standard. The colleges would hold examinations. Mr. Justice Banerjee 
asked why, this being the case, the University should not hold them. Witness 
said because the University examinations are no test of culture, the present 
degree represents a certain power of getting up bocks but does not represent any 
type of education. Mr. Justice Banerjee suggested a combined system. Witness 
said he would prefer to leave the whole responsibility to the College. Special 
arrangements would be needed for private candidates. 


There should be more intimate personal relations in colleges between teach- 
Coiiee staff ers an( ^ students, there is a need as 

0 ege ‘ teachers of more young men from the West 

filled with enthusiasm for their work and a love for this country to whom the 
students could go in confidence. The colleges do not want men who hold aloof 
from the students, surround themselves with a barrier of reserve and professional 
dignity, and who consider that they have finished their work when they have 
finished their labours in the class room. 


Witness does not approve of Mr. Robson's suggestion for the levy of 
_ caution money. He has never bad experi- 

Cantion Money. , f , . . f 

ence of students running away without 
paying their dues. The idea is objectionable as it puts the student in an attitude 
of defence. 


Scholarship!. 


Witness heartily agrees with Mr. Robson that there should be scholarships 

for special subjects and not for the aggre¬ 
gate marks. A man of inferior intellect 
who takes up mathematics sets more marks than a better man who chooses 
Sanskrit About two years ago a student who was a Government of India 
scholar and stood first in English, first in Philosophy and second in Sanskrit, 
was only seventh on the pass list. 
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Witness No. 5.—-Dr. A. W. Stratton, Ph.D., Registrar of the Punjab Univer* 

sity and Principal of the Oriental College, Lahore. 

Written statement No. 5 in Part II. 

Witness said that in view of some of the evidence that was given on the previous 

day he should like to state more emphatically 
Honours ourse. h; s reasons f or believing in the absolute 

necessity of instituting an Honours course, not only for the sake of the 
better men but also for the sake of the Pass men. It is not possible to train both 
men who are proficient in particular subjects and others who have little interest in 
them by means of the same courses and the same classes. The Honours system 
of the Calcutta University has wholly failed to meet the need because it does not 
overcome this objection. If the institution of the Honours degree leads to the 
depreciation of the pass degree in the sense that it will be less highly regarded 
that will be due simply to the fact that Honours men will get a more thorough 
training and the superior value of the course will be recognised. That will be a 
gain and no loss. It of course remains to be seen whether with the institution 
of an Honours degree, all the best men would take Honours courses. Some 
really good men would probably prefer to study more subjects, while others would 
prefer to study with greater thoroughness the subject they most care for. 
Witness has explained how the necessary provision may be made for the Honours 
teaching in the second part of his memorandum. It would certainly involve a 
large acdition to the staff if every college undertook independently to provide the 
courses, but even if this were practicable and colleges all had money for the purpose, 
it would be most disastrous to allow them to undertake the work. Colleges feel at 
present both in the B.A. and M.A. that they are preparing men for competitive 
examinations and they tend to adopt the methods of a cramming school and not to 
aim at the culture a University should provide. All such competition is injurious. 
One method of securing instruction without competition would be by the appoint¬ 
ment of University Professors, the equipment of University laboratories, the 
gathering together of University libraries, or if this course is altogether beyond 
the means of the University by choosing from time to time such men in the 
col'eges at Lahore as are admitted to be best suited for Honours work. Some 
colleges might by mutual consent arrange that, say in English, a man from one 
college should take the Elizabethian period and another the 19th century; 
or in Sanskrit, that one college should take the Vedas and another 
the Vedantas, and so on. There are obstacles in the way of such an inter¬ 
collegiate system of lectures, but the system could be worked between the Gov¬ 
ernment College, the Forman College and the Dayanand Anglo-Vedic College 
and also the Islamia College if it secures a permanent building in the same 
neighbourhood. The students would continue to belong to their own colleges 
and come to common lecture rooms and work in common laboratories for their 
Honours work. They should not be detached from their colleges because 
they do good in them and exercise a healthful influence on their intellectual 
life. For the Honours course a student should take one Honours and one Pass 
subject and if the Honours subject be any but English, his Pass subject should 
be English, whilst if the Honours subject be English, the Pass subject 
might be such a subject as a Classical Language or History or Philosophy. 
For the Pass subject the student must still belong to his own college. 
The Honours course should be entirely different from the Pass course. It 
should contain nothing of the Pass course as a Pass course. The teaching would 
be different and the results of the teaching would be widely different. 

The Calcutta University scheme fails in this respect. 

Mr. Justice Banerjee .—Wherein does its defect consist? 

Witness.—\ understand that a bright student can take both the Pass Course 
and the Honours Course. 


Mr. Pedler .—He cannot take both courses. He cannot, for instance, take 
both pure and applied Mathematics in Calcutta. The Honours Course includes 
the Pass, but the questions in the Pass subjects are of a higher standard. 

Witness .—And the tuition in the Pass subjects ? 
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Mr. Pedler.—Vety often it happens like this that in the third year the 
Honours and Pass men work together and sometimes Honours men have addi¬ 
tional lectures, but in the fourth year the Honours men work separately. 

Witness .—My understanding was that the Honours man takes part of his 
work with the Pass man and the objection to that is this that haying much 
higher proficiency than the Pass man, the association with the latter is apt to 
create disgust in him for his subject and for that reason I would insist on the 
absolute separation of the two, for the sake of the Honours man in order that 
he may have greater enthusiasm for his work, and for the sake of the Pass man 
in order that the instructor may not be tempted to consider the interests of the 
Honours man only and allow the Pass man to go insufficiently trained. What 
is really required is an Honours College and a Pass College. 

The Honours course must be logically arranged ; e.g., if a man takes Physics 
he should be obliged to show a knowledge of the necessary Mathematics. 

It will suffice at present to institute an Honours course for the degree of 

B. A. It is not really necessary to main- 
Science m the B. A. course. tain distinctions 0 f degrees in Arts and 

Science. In America the Arts degree represents a course of classical training, 
which it does not in India. The B. A. in India is a man who has studied 
English throughout his course, There is no objection to a man at home 
obtaining the degree of B. A. without a knowledge of Greek nor is there 
any objection to "a man obtaining the B. A. in India without a knowledge of 
Sanskrit or Arabic. The best course is to give to all men whether they study 
Science or Oriental Literature the same degree of B. A., provided they exert 
the same amount of mental effort in the attainment of that degree. 

If anywhere it is in Lahore that University teaching work is possible 

because with one exception all the strong 
University Teaching. Punjab colleges are in that city. These 

colleges would not be degraded in any way, because they would still be able to do 
the same work that they are doing now. There is work which must be done and 
which no one college is able to do and which must therefore be undertaken by 
the University. 

It is not necessary to begin with any large scheme of Honours courses 
drawn up on paper, but as occasion arises from moderate beginnings the system 
may be extended so as to include more and more subjects. 

Witness cannot answer definitely what subjects are most popular at the 

present moment in Indian Universities, 
Relative popularity of subjects. but his impression is that in the B.A. 

English, Mathematics, Physics and Chemistry are the most popular. Unfortu¬ 
nately the Punjab University which was founded to promote the intelligent study 
of Oriental languages has largely tended to discourage that study by its system 
of scholarships. The student who wishes to receive assistance in prosecuting 
his studies for the M. A. is virtually compelled to take two courses of Mathema¬ 
tics. It is a virtual compulsion which students recognise and men whose 
interests are in literary subjects are apt to say they cannot go on with their 
Sanskrit because they must take two courses of Mathematics. 

The Oriental College has been rigorously attacked by some critics. It 
, _ , performs a service for education in the 

Tue nenta o ege. Punjab which no other institution in the 

province is fitted to perform. It trains as no other institution can train teachers 
of Oriental Classical Languages for the colleges and high schools. The B.A. 
who has taken Sanskrit or Arabic has very little acquaintance with those langu¬ 
ages and Arts students come largely under the influence of men who know 
nothing of the Classical Languages of the East, but are most ready to speak in 
their dispraise. Among many students of the Arts College there is a foolish 
and most erroneous impression that there is no use in studying Sanskrit and 
Arabic. That the work of the Oriental College is practically recognised will 
appear from the two following statement:— 

Of 31 teachers of Sanskrit, Arabic and Persian in the recognised colleges 
(excepting the small colleges in Amritsar)— 

15 are holders of titles trained in the Oriental College. 

4 are holders of titles trained elsewhere. 
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s are M. A.’s and holders of titles. 

i is a B. A. who studied for some time in the Oriental College. 

9 are men trained in the old way under Pandits and Maulvis. 

These last are old men who when they go cannot easily be replaced from the 
same class and the Oriental College or colleges like it must be called upon to 
supply men to take their place. 

In the io2 High Schools recognised by the Department out of 164 teachers 
of Sanskrit and Arabic— 

71 are holders of titles trained in the Oriental College ; 

4 are former students of the Oriental College who do not possess titles ; 

28 are holders of titles trained elsewhere; 

47 were educated in Maktabs or Pathshalas of Lhe old type ; 

14 are reported as having studied in Arts Colleges or having received 
certificates from the Central Training College or Normal Schools. 

The titles courses are given on pages 112 to x 19 of the Calendar, They 
are much more thorough than the B.A. and M.A, course. The course which 
extends over six years differs from the course in Benares in that it is not 
specialised. A student is required to study from the beginning grammar, prose 
literature, poetical literature, drama, rhetoric and may elect to study another 
subject for the second and third examinations. It is objected sometimes that 
the teachers of Arabic, Persian and. Sanskrit in the Arts Colleges fail because 
they have not a sufficient acquaintance with English. That is not the fault of 
the Oriental College. The fault lies in this that a good student of an Arts Col¬ 
lege finds the practice of law most attractive, both because of the greater 
income to be derived from it and because of the higher social estimation 
attached to the practice of law. That difference in social estimation is in 
part due to the comparatively small salaries given to teachers both in schools 
and colleges. Furthermore the salaries paid to Oriental Teachers are parti¬ 
cularly small and Orientalists have not the same chances of entering law and 
the professions that pay well as graduates of Arts Colleges. Therefore generally 
men who have .taken the M. A. degrees in Sanskrit or Arabic do not wish to 
enter the Oriental College. If the salaries given in colleges were sufficient 
to attract such men they could be trained in the Oriental College, so that they 
would be better men than those who are only Shastris . But it is essential that 
they should take as thorough a course as the men who only study Sanskrit or 
Arabic or Persian. If sufficient inducements were offered a fair number of M. 
A.’s in Sanskrit and Arabic would enter the Shastri and Maulvi-Fazil classes 
and they would be the best men the College could secure. 

In the University of Toronto where witness received his B. A. degree there 

c „ . ,. .. . „ . , ,. are several Honour courses. The one 

witness followed was the Classical. There 
was a distinction between the Honours and Pass Matriculation, but in the 
Honours Matriculation students were not excluded from taking general subjects. 
Beginning, however, from the first year the man who gives himself specially 
to Honours studies takes far fewer subjects than the man who follows the general 
course. The results of that system are altogether admirable. .Students of the 
University of Toronto who have gone to the leading American, Universities 
have taken the very first rank and witness has heard Professors jn two American 
Universities speak of their success and express their belief that it was due to 
the thorough grounding which they had obtained in their work. A man who 
has thoroughly studied one subject is in a good position to appreciate studi^B 
in another field because he understands the methods of study better than a tfraa 
who has only a slight acquaintance with several subjects of different si/rra 
Holding these views witness is fully in accord with the suggestion of the 
Honourable Syed Hossein Bilgrami that it would be well to allow specialisation 
in a classical language and English throughout the course. But this is not the 
general opinion in the Punjab and witness would therefore be content for the 
present with an Honours Course for the B. A. 

In answer to Mr. Justice Banerjee witness said that to acquire a working 
study of Sanskrit. knowledge of Sanskrit the easier course 

would be to follow the Western method, 
but for students in the Titles’ branch he would recommend the study of Panini. 
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Advanced books are the subjects of study in the Titles’ branch, but it is not 
wise to allow a man with so little acquaintance of Sanskrit as a B.A . to take 
up the study of Indian Grammatical Science. The first object should be to 
give men the power of reading with ease the better known books of Sanskrit 
Literature and of expressing their ideas with some accuracy in Sanskrit. 

Witness then referred to the courses of study in Sanskrit for the F.A. and 
B.A. on pages 147 and 168, respectively, of the Calendar. 

In connection with this Mr. Justice Banerjee asked whether witness did not 
think the Rigveda was introduced too early and for purposes of comparison 
asked whether there was any Chaucer in the English B.A. course. Witness said 
that there is no Chaucer in the B.A. Course, but that the comparison does not 
hold good. Sanskrit is not such a foreign language to the Indian student 
as is English. In an English or American University Chaucer would form a 
natural part of the English B.A. course. Similarly, the Vedas should form 
a part of the Sanskrit B.A. course in an Indian University. 


In reply to the Honourable Syed Hossein Bilgrami, witness said that six 
hours a week are, as a rule, devoted to lectures in Arabic in Arts Colleges, and 
that the time allotted is not sufficient to make a man a compenent Arabic 
scholar in four years. 

Mr. Robson commented on the w T ant of English on the part of the staff 
.. . , _ „ of the Oriental College. As far as possible 

English in the Oriental College. ., r . . , • 1 . 

witness secures for the teaching of the 
college classes, men who have some knowledge of English, an adequate know¬ 
ledge if possible. For instance, the Sanskrit reader is an M.A. and is quite 
competent to instruct any class through the medium of English and two of 
the other teachers have a fair acquaintance with English. They would not be 
able to help a man in polishing a translation into English, but they under¬ 
stand the grammatical system and can converse in English. The point, 
however, is this that if one meets students walking along the roads one finds 
that they are not talking in English, but in Punjabi. English has not become the 
language of the student body here to any such extent as it has in Bengal. 
A student understands much more readily instruction given through the medium 
of his vernacular. 


Witness here diverged to the subject of the efficiency of the teaching on 
Teaching in the degree side of the Oriental the degree Side of the Oriental College. 
Colle g e - Students are seriously hampered by the 

difficulty of securing adequate books on the subjects of the course in the verna¬ 
cular. At the same time they have an advantage over the B.A. candidates, 
first in the better understanding of their subjects, the lectures being delivered 
in their own vernacular, and, secondly, in the adequacy with which in examina¬ 
tions they can express their iceas. The percentage of passes among the B.O.L. 
students and the percentage of marks secured by the best B.O.L. students are 
distinctly higher than in the case of B.A. students. 


General subjects need not be studied for the Titles’ Branch, but the B.O.L. 
, , . „. , _ „ . . „ course is the same as the B.A. course and 

* there is no objection to a man taking 

English for the B.O.L. He would then be examined in English through the medium 
of English and in the other subjects through the medium of the vernacular. 
There has not been a demand for English in the Oriental Coltege and if there 
were witness would not undertake to provide for it directly. He should ask 
that some provision might be made in one of the Arts Colleges and the student 
would then take his English in that college and the rest of his subjects in the 
Oriental College, 

The B.O.L, degree is very unpopular, because in Government Offices 
B.O.L.’s are not wanted ; they do not get such good pay as the B.A.’s. At the 
same time witness has heard it said that students are bribed to come to the 
Oriental College. Government service is a bribe to men to take the B.A. degree 
rather than the B.O.L., and that inducement is many times stronger than the 
inducement held out to men by the Oriental College of getting a paltry stipend 
of Rs. 4 conditional on their doing good work. The fee in the Oriental 
College is a rupee a month* 
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No students take up 


English 


Knowledge of English, 


for the B.O.L. A man taking., up ' the 
B.O.L. examination and selecting English as one of his subjects would there¬ 
by have a fair acquaintance with English and a much better acquaintance 
with other subjects than a B.A., but he would not have as thorough an acquain¬ 
tance with English, because he would probably have read only the English books 
prescribed for his examination and that would be unfortunate. A man gains a 
very thorough acquaintance with History and Philosophy through the medium 
of the B.O.L. examination. 

Law students who have been unsuccesssful in their papers sometimes send 

them to witness asking him personally to 
go over them and see that the exami¬ 
ners have not made a mistake. He has gone over some such papers and found 
that the reason of failure w f as that the students were not proficient in English 
and could not express all that they had in their minds. In the Medical College 
students of the Hospital Assistant class have a much fuller appreciation of the 
little they are taught than students of the L.M. S. and M. B. classes have of 
their more extensive subjects. Hospital Assistants are taught through the 
medium of Hindustani; L. M. and S, and M.B.’s through the medium of English. 
On the other hand, a man who takes his B.O.L. without English has not the 
same advantages as a man who knows English, because there are not books in 
the vernacular which will help him in his after college reading. On the degree 
side witness does not compel the students to take up English, he prefers to 
leave the matter to them. On the titles side every scholar must study English 
two hours a day. The results are not commensurate with the effort put 
forward, but one must always remember that the first object of these students 
is to study Sanskrit, Arabic or Persian, and it is the only encouragement that 
the Principal gives them and the greater prospect of doing well when they have 
an acquaintance with English that leads them to study it at all. At present there 
are classes reading up to the standard of the Entrance in English, but there is 
no chance of testing the students in their work. While the University rules 
permit these men to go up for the Middle School Exmaination in English and 
obtain a certificate of having passed in that subject, they are not allowed to 
enter for the Entrance Examination in English. Witness wishes they might be 
permitted to do so and thinks that there should be no obstacle to their taking 
English in any examination. 

The Oriental College by giving its students courses of greater thoroughness 
in the oriental classical languages than they can get elsewhere and by giving them 
also an acquaintance with English—slight it must be admitted—is doing a great 
deal for the direct as well as for the indirect encouragement of such studies in 
colleges and schools. 

Dr. Bourne .—We are informed that whenever the office of head pandit or 
,,, n , . ,„ „ head moulvi falls vacant in the Oriental 

College the authorities have to go outside 

to get suitable teachers. 

Witness. —That is not the case. The head of the Sanskrit Department 
comes from Jeypore. He is known throughout Europe and America as a Sanskrit 
scholar. The University was wise in getting a man of such distinction when 
it had a chance. The head of the Arabic Department is a graduate of 
the Oriental College who was formerly in the Calcutta Madrasa. The head 
of the Persian Department is one of the earliest and most distinguished 
graduates of the College and has been in the service of the University from the 
time of graduation. 

The University has not yet produced much vernacular literature. Most 

of the books issued are small and consist 
mainly of translations and compilations. 
Syed Hossain Bilgrami remarked that some original works of a high class had 
been produced and instanced the “ Reconstruction of the times of Akbar ” 
prepared 12 or 15 years ago. Witness said that one of the Munshi Fazil 
Scholars, who is now a District Judge, has been most prolific in Arabic and 
Persian works. One of the present readers has been hailed as successor of the 
old Urdu poets. 

The examinations for hakims and vaids were never held or were held very 

irregularly. No one entered for them 
because of the condition, introduced at 


Encouragement of vernacular literature. 


Study of indigenous Medicine. 
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the instance of the Medical Faculty, that a course of Western medicine must 
first be pursued, 

Witness has been ashed to make some reference to the Middle School 

Examinations. The original letters cannot 
Middle School Examination. be traced in the office. The Lieutenant- 

Governor of the Punjab in a letter to the University towards the close of 1893 
indicated that the best way to carry out in the Punjab the recommendations in 
section 282 of the Education Commission’s Report so far as the Middle School 
Examination was concerned was to transfer it to the University, and it was 
proposed to pay a certain sum to the University for two or three years and that 
the University should be allowed the services of Departmental Inspectors for the 
purposes of conducting the examination. The letters that passed between the 
Government and the University at the time cannot be traced, but it appears 
that the first reference was from the Government. 

Another point on which witness has been asked to speak is with reference 

,. . to the allegation that the Punjab University 

Entrance Examination—Sphere of influence. ^ unfa ; rly towards the Allahabad 

University in allowing boys from the United Provinces who are barred from the 
Entrance Examination of the Allahabad University, because they are under 16, 
to take their Entrance Examination under the auspices of the Punjab University. 
The statistics do not bear this out. 


Number of candidates appearing at the Punjab 

1901* 

1909. 

Entrance Examination from places outside 
the Province. 


Sixteen 
or over. 

Under 

sixteen. 

Sixteen 
or over. 

Under 

sixteen. 

North-Western Provinces 


216 

38 

420 

54 

Rajputana *•* ••• 


11 

3 

33 

3 

Central Provinces 


2 

2 

*5 

1 

Central India **» »** 

»** 

7 

t 

21 

1 

Total of candidates appearing at 
examination ... ’ ... 

the 

3)398 

402 

2,630 

358 


The age limit not being in question, witness does not know what is the 
reason for all these boys flocking from outside places to the Punjab instead 
of to the Allahabad examination. It may be due to the same conditions 
as have prompted applications from Hyderabad and Jubbulpore for the open¬ 
ing of centres for the Entrance Examinations at those places. The Syndi¬ 
cate refused to give a centre to Hyderabad because it felt that it was geographi¬ 
cally too remote. Witness refused to bring the application for the constitution 
of a centre at Jubbulpore before the Syndicate because the application was not 
forwarded by the local Director of Public Instruction. Witness is not aware that 
the Punjab University Examination is lower in standard than the examinations of 
other provinces, but even if it is the Punjab University has a perfect right to fix 
its own standards with reference to the condition of education in the province. 
A uniform stereotyped scheme for the Entrance for all India would lead to the 
most disastrous results. The Punjab University has outside centres for the 
Oriental Titles Examinations, but no outside centres for other examinations. 

One of the objections taken to the Oriental College is the absence or small 
Cl . rate of fees and the number of stipends 

given to students. But the Oriental 
College on the Titles side is purely and simply a Training College for Oriental 
teachers and it ought therefore to be compared not with ordinary Arts Colleges 
but with Training Colleges and Normal Schools. Of the 73 students in the 
Oriental College reading for titles, 24 receive stipends and of the 34 reading 
in the school department, 12 receive stipends. In the Central Training College 
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out of 76 students 63 receive stipends, amounting in the aggregate to Rs. 8,ooo 
per annum, whereas the total of the stipends in the Oriental College is less 
than Rs. 1,000 per annum. In the Oriental College besides the 24 who receive 
stipends in the Title class, three receive stipends in the B.O. L. and M. O. L. 
classes. Mr. Pedler pointed out that a reason for giving stipends in the Train¬ 
ing College, which does not apply to the Oriental College, is that many of the 
students are taken away from actual teaching by which they are earning a 
livelihood. 


Dr. Bourne .—I see from your calendar that in 1900, 50 per cent, of the 
„ , a . . „ „ ... candidates passed the Entrance, 45 the 

Intermediate and 30 the B. A. Is it 
always the case that the higher the examination the greater the percentage of 
failures ? 


Witness .—I think that is generally the case. 

Dr. Bourne .—It has been suggested that the reason for this is that the En¬ 
trance course is not high enough nor sufficiently extensive and particularly that in 
English it is too weak and, therefore, the higher the students go the more failures 
there are, most of them occurring in English. 

Witness .—I cannot say whether the figures justify that conclusion. I 
cannot suggest any reason except that 1 believe it is largely owing to our 
prescribing no text-book in English. 
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Witness No. 6 .—The Rev. J. W. T. Wright, M. A., Principal of the St. 

Stephen’s Mission College, Delhi. 

Witness prefaced his remarks by apologising for the shortness of his state- 
. ment (Paper No. 6 in Part II). He said 

Pre immary. that there are two reasons why he did not 

furnish a longer statement (i) people are apt to forget that the object of a Univer¬ 
sity is to make people better as well as more learned ; (a) there are only certain 
definite matters with which the University can deal, as for instance : (a) the 
position of the University as an examining and teaching body ; (b) constitution ; 
(c) affiliation rules. The Bishop of Lahore has put these matters in a very practi¬ 
cal manner in the memorandum which he has presented to the Commission 
(Paper No. 2 in Part III). 

The Senate of the Punjab University is a standing disgrace ; no milder ex¬ 
pression would be adequate. It does not 
' e ate ’ understand anything that has to do with 

learning except of a very limited type, and it obstructs all progress. Any of 
the English Universities would repudiate with disdain such doings as the Punjab 
Senate are guilty of. There may be reasons for this, which witness does not 
understand, but a body which obstructs everything which has anything to do 
with learning can have no claim to be called progressive and can be of no 
advantage to the University. The number of members of the Senate should 
be reduced, the real nature of the body should be strengthened and a seat on the 
Senate should not be regarded as a reward which, failing any other reward, the 
Government may bestow. 

Witness is given to understand the Syndicate is very much of the same 

nature, and if his statement concerning it 
is wide of the mark, people in Lahore 
are largely responsible for its being so. It has no knowledge except of the 
foggiest sort of the requirements of University education. There seems to be 
an° element of helplessness about the situation which is most distressing and 
numbs all hope of better things, but witness trusts that the long needed 
visit of the Commission to the Punjab will lead to material changes. He 
does not himself pretend to be able to say what can be done to improve 
matters, but if the Commission will help some remedy will be devised. 

There is a complete absence of affiliation rules. An enquiry into the events 

of the past two years at Lahore would 
show the need for reform. A few years 
ago the University gave recognition to the Hindu College in Delhi. If a com¬ 
petent authority were to inquire into the way that was done and into the attitude 
the University took towards it, the circumstances would cover the University 
with confusion. If witness is wrong there must be hidden reasons for the action 
of the University which are too deep for him to fathom. If any new college 
were started in Delhi on a sound foundation, he would welcome it with delight. It 
. , „ „ would be an encouragement in many ways. 

The Hindu College. Tf ,i n • • , , i , i 

If the Commission were to take the trouble 
to investigate the origin and constitution of the Hindu College, it would 
be found that it could not lay claim to any such consideration. The Uni¬ 
versity recognised it in allowing it to hold Government and University 
scholarships. The Punjab University has no affiliation rules, but it recognised 
the Hindu College as far as it was in its power to recognise it. He admitted 
that power is small, but he happened accidentally to see a letter from the late 
Director of Public Instruction containing a recognition of the institution and an 
encouragement to the founder and when chat came—officially or not—from 
the head authority of education in the province, recognition could not go much 
farther. 

Mr. Justice Banerjee .—What is there specially objectionable in the recog¬ 
nition of that institution ? 
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Witness.—It is not fit to be recognised. It has no buildings : no play-ground 
no staff, no qualified body of Governors, no any thing. It has students who do not 
seem to profit much by the education they receive and who pay very considerably 
less than the market value for their education. 


Witness did not represent to the then Director his objections to the 
college being started, because it seemed to him to be useless, but everybody who 
knew him knew what his feelings in the matter were. 


The Government and the provincial authorities have for sometime past ex¬ 
pressed great earnestness in the matter 
Pi a ys rou n<J Government aid, of the physical development of students. 

Witness very heartily coincided with that. Although there are two colleges 
and a considerable number of schools in Delhi, there is only one play-ground. 
For that play-ground witness has toiled almost singlehanded for the last six or 
seven years and spent upon it some Rs. 5,000 or 6,000 which he got 
together with considerable difficulty. In the hope that the Government, as 
represented by the Director, would do something to encourage him in this 
matter, as Government professes an attitude of sympathy and helpfulness 
towards private enterprise of this sort, he wrote for a grant-in-aid, and received 
in reply a stiff formal note, of a vague nature, amounting to just nothing at all, 
which he threw into the waste paper basket, and he never applied again. He 
took it that when he asked a man for something and instead of replying frankly 
that man wrote in studied phrases which conveyed no meaning at all, that he 
meant to evade what he had not the courage openly to refuse and witness would 
notask that man again. The President suggested that this action was somewhat 
hasty: the Government has many claims on its funds, and must deal with them 
in order of urgency. Witness replied that so doubt he laboured under the disad¬ 
vantage of not having been disciplined in official methods of correspondence, but 
if the letter had contained a single kindly or sympathetic word, if it had even 
suggested latent willingness on the part of Government to help him, he 
should probably have brought the matter up again. But he could discern no such 
spark of hope in the cold and studied phrases. However, he merely mentioned 
this as an example of the meaning to be attached to the Government’s profes¬ 
sion of a desire to encourage private educational effort. So little encouragement 
indeed had he ever received that if he were not a very robust man he should 
long ago have been overwhelmed with disappointment, and should sadly have con¬ 
cluded that his labours might be betrer employed elsewhere. Witness said 
.that he laid stress on the point because it is one of the few matters .in which 
outside help is of use. His remarks, he explained, had reference to the past 
regime. 


The fact that the St. Stephen’s College is a Mission College simplifies its 

position with regard to moral education. 
Moral and religious Instruction. ^ hey have a perfectly free handtO 

teach, as they do most vigorously teach, their own faith. It is a regularly under¬ 
stood thing that the first three-quarters of an hour every morning is devoted 
to religious instruction in every class. The class books in the first year’s class 
are the Books of Genesis and Exodus and Kingsly’s “ Good News of God.” 


Asked as to whether there was any objection to this on the part of students 
or their parents or guardians, witness said he sincerely wished that parents would 
make any sort of appearance on the scene. What the feelings of the parents 
were on this or any other matter he had never had the means of knowing. He 
had never yet succeeded in even unearthing the parents, much less in bringing 
them into touch with work at the college. He might teach his students any¬ 
thing he liked without its rousing any deep feelings in the minds of parents. 

In the second year class witness tries to teach the students to understand 
the relationship between the Old and New Testaments. An Indian member 
of the staff, who is a Christian, lectures on alternate days on St. Luke’s Gospel. 
Witness has taught St. John’s Gospel to the third and fourth ye$r classes for the 
last eighteen years and he believes that some of them enjoy it as much as he 
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himself does. On alternate days one of the English members of the staff gives 
instruction on the Incarnation. In the M, A. classes they teach on alternate 
days the Acts of the Apostles and Butler's Analogy. Out of these regular hours 
witness never talks religion to any student. A student knows that if he wishes 
to speak to him on the subject, witness is entirely at his disposal. 

The outcome of all this has been that there has never been a baptism 

in the college and it would be very interesting to know what would happen if 
there were. No pressure is exercised on the students to make them Christians, 
the only kind of compulsion is that they must attend the religious courses 
if they are to attend the college at all. Witness can hardly think that many 
of them would wish not to attend from what he has himself seen. 

The person most responsible for the discipline of the students is the Princi¬ 
pal himself. Every student who comes to 
Discipline. the college knows that he comes to be 

taught on their terms and not on his own. 

There are at present only 15 students in the boarding house. The senior 

among them is more or less responsible 
HosteI ‘ for discipline. The fact that it is a 

college and not a school is borne in mind and as few rules as possible are enforced. 
Professor Rudra, a Bengali gentleman who is a Christian and also Vice-Principal 
of the college, resides in the boarding house and is of the utmost assistance. 
There are 6b students in the college, the balance live with their parents or 
guardians or some responsible person, but witness does not know where they 
live. Most of the boarders in the boarding house are Hindus, though there are 
also a few Mohamedans. There is one Christian boarder. The boarders are 
entirely iesponsible for their own food. 

Witness believes that the ordinary fee for aided colleges is charged at 

St. Stephen’s. He is of opinion that fees 
should be the same everywhere. Any¬ 
thing which suggests competition between Mission and Government colleges is 
very pernicious. Witness does his best to ignore the difference. He would be 
delighted if the fee in St. Stephen’s College could be raised. 

In reply to Mr. Justice Banerjee witness stated that he did not say the 

Hindu college had no committee. He 
believed it had a committee. He did not 
say it had no house. He said it had no adequate building. 

Mr Justice Banerjee. —There is an account given of it on page 531 of the 
University Calender. Is that in your opinion correct? 

Witness :—I have not studied it. The college may have many latent merits. 
] have no desire to minimise them in any way. 1 have not eared to examine the 
•details. 

Continuing, witness said that the play-ground to which he had already 
, . , . alluded is the joy of his life. It surprised 

physical exercise. him sometimes to see throughout last 

hot weather how the students respond both intellectually and physically when 
they are given the sort of thing they ought to have. It was a splendid thing to 
see 50 students at tennis and 30 or 40 vigorously playing hockey and football 
all through the hot weather. Witness has not discovered any student who is 
not prepared to charge him at football, though he is the heaviest weight on 

the held. 

When witness considers that three to four Professors play these games with the 
„ , , , . students, week in, week out, and that the 

students treat them with quite as much 
respect as they do in the class room, his belief in the capacities of this country 
for development is distinctly encouraged. One feels that there is a real rela¬ 
tionship growing up between students and their Professors, and if witness were 
to tell the Commission some of the things said to him by students in the last 
month, it would tend to encourage them as it had encouraged him. 
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One of the great problems in this country at present is to get nations so 
s opposite as the west and the east to work 

together and witness has no hesitation in 
saying that the relations between him and the Indian section of his staff are most 
happy; the greater number of them are his personal friends. 

Witness does not think it would be possible to carry on the college uncon- 
0 .... ..... ... .. nected with the University. He has per* 

haps said hard things about the University, 
but the real University to him is not the Senate and Syndicate which are 
composed of outside people, but the teachers. He has the deepest reverence 
for them and the one thing he has been aiming at during the last two or three 
years is to bring the college nearer to Lahore. If a resident University were 
possible in Lahore it would be worth any sacrifice on the part of other colleges, 

Thu President ,--Is it part of your college practice to meet your staff in 
council or a common room to discuss matters ? 


Witness. —Very seldom. 

Staff (contd.) 


I am in constant contact with them one way or 
another. My Vice-Principal, Professor 
Rudra, is in my room for twenty minutes 
every day and I very seldom do anything without consulting him. 1 do not know 
whether it would interest the Commission and whether it is altogether relevent to 
the question, but I may mention that the Christian members of my staff meet 
tegether in my room once a week for religious purposes. I regard this as one of 
the most important things we do It makes us realise what we are doing and 
how much there is to draw us together. 

There is no need to meet to discuss the distribution of work. It is all fixed 
at the beginning of the term by the witness. Every Professor is left free to fol¬ 
low his own methods of teaching. 

The term “ lectures ” is misleading as regards the F. A. classes. All that is 

Teachine-F a classes attempted is to explain to students the 

Teaching f. a. classes. books they read. They are discouraged 

from reading annotated editions. There are English essays and repetitions. Wit¬ 
ness’ own method in class is to read the book through out loud and to comment 
upon it as opportunities arise. Essays are set once a month as the ordinary rule. 
They are returned corrected. Students are not conversant with English when 
they first come to the college, nor are they when they go away. The whole 
„ . „ standard is very low. The students are 

not ready for an Honours course. It would 
be most undesirable to separate the better students from the others. They help 
to form a standard, and afford some incentive to teach. 

The quality of the students is inferior because of the low intellectual level 

...... , , .... . 4 „ of their surroundings. The teachers 

Quality of students and conditions of staff , v _ 

also are disappointed, overworked and 

depressed and have little time for study and little opportunity for intellectual 
intercourse. Witness is trying to get two young Cambridge graduates to be at 
his disposal to aid in the work of the St. Stephen's College. 

Another need is greater sympathy between missionary and Government 
.... , - . „. .. ... educationalists. If amissionary means 

to educate at all he ought to be perfectly 
honest with the Government and give his whole services to the cause, if he 
does that there is some chance of his really understanding his Government 
brother and vice versa. 

If the Convocation as held in Lahore is any sort of outw r ard and visible 

Convocation sign suc ^ i nwar d an d spiritual grace as 

exists in the University, one must come 
to the conclusion that it is very small. At the Convocation the teaching staff 
retire almost entirely into the background and as for students one would not 
know they were present. Only recently the late Lieutenant-Governor suggested 
that they might be induced to make a little noise. W’hen the assembly is col¬ 
lected the Government walks in, in the persons of its representatives, and takes 
possession of the whole proceedings and throttles them. One devoutly hopes 
that the time may come in this and other Universities when the teaching body 
wifi not be prepared either on these occasions or others to take a back seat. 
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Witness No. 7. —Dr. Geo. Serrell, M.A., LL.D,, Barrister at-Law, Prin* 

cipal of the Law College, Lahore. 

(Written Statement No. 7 in Part II.) 

It would be better if a student completed his Arts course before he began 

reading Law. The Law course is quite 
study of law. enough to keep a man’s mind occupied 

after he has got rid of work incidental to his Arts preparation. The college will 
also be able to make better arrangements for the studies. At present the two 
courses are taken simultaneously and attendance at the Law College has to be 
made subsidiary to attendance at Arts classes. By finishing the Arts course 
witness means finishing up to the B.A. degree. The Law course is a three 
years’ course. It has been proposed and remains to be confirmed by the Chief 
Court, that students should commence their Law course after they have 
graduated as B.As. and that the course should be reduced to two years. Haying 
regard to the fact that a student would thus be able to devote his undivided 
attention to the study of Law, a two years’ course would probably be sufficient. 
’I he position of the University with regard to Law is a little different from what 
it is with regard to any other subject in this respect that the examinations of the 
University are not merely academical examinations ; they are an admission to 
practice and that admission to practice is what the students mainly come for. 
If the University altered its standard of requirements and this did not carry with 
it the approval of the Chief Court, and if the University examinations were no 
longer a passport to practice, then there would be a considerable decline in the 
number of those who offer themselves for examination. This makes it desirable 
that the Judges and leaders of the legal profession should have some part in the 
management of the Law College. Two of the Judges are at present on the 
Committee of the College. Students can combine study in the Law College 
with work in an office. Some of them do so. Witness once put down a certain 
time between 11 and 13 during the cold season for lectures. Then he found that 
the arrangement would exclude some students in business whom he would have 
been sorry to lose and he therefore considered it desirable to alter the hours. 
At present the lecture hours are entirely in the early morning and in the evening. 

There is a very strong wish among the students fora boarding-house attached 

to the Law College, and there is a proposal 

Hostel. 1 * • . ^ . 1 * 

on the subject at the present moment 
before the authorities. Witness was asked to formulate a scheme, saying how 
he thought it could be managed, whether it would be self-supporting, and if not, 
what the expenditure would be. Witness has prepared such a scheme and sent 
it in for consideration, but he has not yet heard if anything has been decided 
in the matter. 

4 

It did not appear to witness that attendance at lectures should be compulsory. 

_ . It is against the traditions to which he 

Compulsory attendanca M lectures. , - , _ , . ^ ri * 

himself has been accustomed at the Univer¬ 
sity College, London, where a student may attend such classes as he thinks fit. 
There is no connection between a certain number of attendances at class and 
graduation, and witness himself does not think such compulsory attendance 
desirable. If there is no compulsion, some students will still attend, but the 
number will not be by any means as great as at present. At present students 
do not care to attend when their names have been sent up as candidates and 
they have been present at the requisite number of lectures. Witness came to the 
college in the latter part of October and when he proposed to continue the 
lectures during November, some of the students were anxious to know whether 
attendance would be compulsory. Witness said it would not, and he found that 
the classes were not attended. If students do not think it worth their while to 
attend the classes, witness would be rather disposed to let them go without 
attending and regret it as their loss, or if it appears that they can study equally 
well without attending classes, they will have justified their position. It is not 
satisfactory for a lecturer to feel that persons are there to listen to his lecturers, 
simply because they must. If students have found by experience that they get 
as much benefit by reading as they can get by oral instruction, it is not right that 
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they should be compelled to receive oral instruction. Nor is it satisfactory to the 
lecturer that he should be compelled to be giving them something they do not 
feel the benefit of. Witness is not at all sure that class examinations by the 
lecturer once a week on the lectures of the previous week would tend to make the 
students work. 


There is no individual teaching in the Law College. Students have a diffi- 
.. . , „ „ culty in taking notes of lectures. At first 

witness thought that the fact that they did 
not take notes was due to the unusually powerful memories which he understood 
natives of India very often possess. But that is not the reason ; students do not 
themselves consider it the reason. As far as witness can judge, it is because of 
the difficulty of making a summary of what they hear in a foreign language. 
The result is that witness finds it necessary (and he has been told by other lec¬ 
turers that they also find it necessary) to dictate lectures to a very much greater 
degree than would be necessary in England. One has to a certain extent to 
prepare and dictate to students summaries which one would perhaps rather expect 
or desire the students to be able to prepare for themselves. In class witness 
often asks the students questions, more particularly in the way of testing their 
recollection of what they had studied on previous occasions. Whether to ask 
students to give concrete instances of legal principles in the different sections of 
the codes is a matter each lecturer would determine for himself. Witness has 
often given such instances, but he has not often called upon his students to do 
so. 


In the examinations too much knowledge is required in the way of legal 
, _ . . facts. The recommended books on which 

Law Examinations. ,, . 

the examination papers are set appear to 
be in many cases not such as are suitable for students. They are too much in 
the way of practitioners’ books—books in which, for instance, certain acts of the 
legislature are collected together and set out as far as possible with all the cases 
decided on them. For the practitioner this is very important as a ready 
reference, but it is not the sort of book that is suitable for students. 

Students sometimes complain to witness of grievances connected with the 
examination. A grievance that is much felt is the restriction that a candidate may 
not present himself for examination for the degree of Licentiate in Law more 
than three times. Witness does not know the reason for the rule; it seems to 
him not to be a sound one. To pass the licentiate examination the student must 
get 60 per cent, aggregate marks. This is excessive. For the LuB., the 
percentage is less. The Licentiate Course is not a simple one. Entry to the 
legal profession is more difficult than in England. (Dr. Bourne pointed out that 
the percentage of passes is high.) 

Witness does not see any reason why in the nature of things there should 
, r not be law classes in Delhi, or for the 

_ matter of that anywhere in the Province, if 

adequate instruction can be given. He does not know how far the instruction 
would be adequate. 
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Witness No- 8 . — Colonel S. H. Browne, C.I E., I.M.S., M.D., M.R.C.P., 
London (Honorary Surgeon to the Viceroy), Principal and Professor of 
Medicine, Medical College, Lahore. 

(Written statement No. 8 in Part II.) 


Only a few students in the college who happened to be educated in England 
„ know Latin; none of them know it who 

Preliminary medical qualifications — Latin. , , . . j • ,j • , r 

have been educated in this country. Latin 
is a very desirable thing for medical students to know. It greatly facilitates the 
study of medicine. Students who go to England are not required to pass any 
preliminary examination before entering on their medical studies ; the extent 
to which they have been educated in this country is recognised by most of the 
examining bodies in England. They are not called upon to pass in Latin. 
Although it is a very desirable thing for a student to have a knowledge of Latin, 
witness does not insist upon it as absolutely necessary. Students who pass the 
junior examination for the L. M. and S. diploma at Lahore are admitted to the 
further examinations in England without any test in Latin. 


Dr. Mackichan .—We were told in Bombay that Medical College students 
going to England are informed that they must pass in Latin. 

Witness .—As far as I know, our students are not required to do so. The 
majority of our students go to Edinburgh and take the diploma of the College 
of Physicians and Surgeons. I have only known of one instance in which Latin 
was required and that was at Glasgow. 

It would not on the whole be desirable that the preliminary scientific training 

, of a student should be pursued outside the 

Preliminary Scientific Training. Medical College. Most of the Students 

are being trained for employment under the Government, and it is important that 
they should be kept under supervision of a definite kind throughout their course. 
If they were to go for one part of their course to one college and for another 
to another, they would hardly be susceptible to proper control. 


It would no doubt be possible to have the scientific ground work completed 
before the students joined the Medical College, but it is very difficult to separate 
the purely medical from the scientific. For instance, Chemistry touches Medicine 
and Physiology, and Botany touches Materia Medica. Witness is inclined to 
take the view that students ought to be in the Medical College during the whole 
of their course. It might conduce to economy to have only one chemical labora¬ 
tory and one physical laboratory for all students ; but, on the other hand, in a 
place like Lahore, if all the Chemical students were concentrated in one place, 
it would be necessary to spend a great deal on original outlay, and the classes 
would be so large that it would be necessary to employ a number of demonstrators 
and assistants. 


Medical students who are studying Physics and Chemistry, do out-patient 
work at the same time. 


There is a very strong complaint in the college that the staff is over¬ 
worked. If Science were taught elsewhere, it would not however remedy this 
state of things. It would relieve the college of an overflow of students, but 
it would not relieve the Professors who are at present overworked. For 
instance, the Professor of Surgery teaches two subjects in the senior class. 
If the Professor of Chemistry were set free, he could not possibly take up either 
of these subjects. 

Dr. Mackichan .—If these scientific subjects were taught outside, then in 
place of their Professors, the Government might perhaps provide a Professor of 
some other subject. 

Witness .—That might possibly be done. 

Witness is in favour of students coming to the college after taking the Science 
degree ; it is a main reason for encouraging that degree. 
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Examiners* 


Many of the Medical College students would be the better for being ac¬ 
commodated in a boarding-house. Some of 
Boardmg-houje. them do night work; they have rooms in 

the college where they sleep. Witness is in favour of establishing a boarding¬ 
house in connection with the Medical College, provided suitable arrangements 
are made for its supervision. There must be a responsible Superintendent, 
who would be respected by the students. An officer of the grade of Military As¬ 
sistant Surgeon (retired) would be wanted. The work would occupy the whole of 
his time. There is a sum set apart for the purpose in this year’s budget—a 
lakh of rupees—witness doubts whether it will be sufficient. No estimate 
had been made : the thing was done without any reference to witness. The site 
would be a very expensive matter. 

Witness is not in favour of teachers being examiners. He prefers out¬ 
side examiners, although there are great 
objections to the system. College exam¬ 
iners are at present associated with outside examiners. The oral examina¬ 
tions are conducted by teachers in the college. A main defect of this system is 
that there is no opportunity for examiners to discuss a doubtful case. One exam¬ 
iner may decide on a case in Bombay and another in Madras. An instance 
occurred in which a student failed by two marks ; if the examiners had had an 
opportunity of meeting and discussing the matter, the student would probably 
have been passed. 

The oral examinations are made as thorough and practical as possible. 

One central examination for the whole of 
India would increase the value of the 
degree, but that system would again be open to the objection that examiners 
could not be present at the centres. It might be possible to send the students 
to the centres. 

Very few students go up for the M.B., because they have to be graduates 

in Arts. This restriction might be re¬ 
moved and the L. M. and S. abandoned. 
The medical instruction for the L. M. and S. and the M. B. is identical except 
for one subject—Comparative Anatomy. The B. S. (Bachelor of Surgery) de¬ 
gree should be given after a special examination in Surgery. 

Witness has not taught students in Bengal, but he has examined students 

there. There is not very much difference 
between Medical students in different parts 
of India. The students in the Punjab, as a whole, are more practical than 
those in Bengal. 

Mr. Justice Banerjee .—To revert to the separation of the scientific sub¬ 
jects, would not that separation have the effect of prolonging the Medical 
course ? 


Medical students. 


Witness .- 


•I should not think so. It could be arranged that 


Preliminary’ Scientific Training— {contd.)* 


the time spent 
in the preliminary scientific subjects 
should count as part of the curriculum 
of five years. I should oppose any lengthening of the period of study. The 
College of Physicians and Surgeons in London is discussing whether to accept 
certificates of scientific instruction from certain outside educational institutions 
in lieu of one year of its curriculum. 
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Teaching of practical Physics and Chemistry* 


Witness No. 9—Lieutenant-Colonel D. St. J. D. Grant, i.m.s., m.b , 

m.a., B.CH., Professor of Chemistry and Toxicology, Medical College, 

Lahore, and Chemical Examiner to Government, Punjab. 

(Written statement No. g in Part II.) 

Witness said he was thinking of all the Arts Examinations under the M.A. 

when he said in his memorandum that the 
practical side of science was neglected. In 
all the Arts Examinations except the M.A. 
the practical work is most unsatisfactory. 
Witness has had many years experience as an examiner especially in the B.A. 
and has found that the book-work of the men is good, but their practical work 
extremely bad. The only real value to be got from scientific training is 
from the practical side ; the mere working up of text-books is of very little 
educational value. As an example qf the unscientific mind of the 
science students, witness mentioned the following incident within his own 
experience. He was examining in the B.A. and he handed a piece of apparatus 
used in experimental chemistry—a glass vessel—to a student. From the way in 
which he seized it, witness saw that he had no idea of its use, and meaning to be 
mildly sarcastic he said to him : “ Take care you don’t break it. There may be a 
jinn inside it.” The student rushed off in terror and reported witness to the 
Board of Studies for having asked him to handle a vessel which contained a jinn. 
Witness submitted that a man who goes up for the B.A. and whose superstitious 
ignorance is so profound as to allow him to imagine that a chemical vessel con¬ 
tains a jinn has not been trained to the standard which the University desires. 

There is no proper apparatus or proper place for carrying out practical ex- 
_ ... ... , aminations. The practical examination 

is a farce, ihere are crowds of students 
to each of whom only ten minutes can be allotted. This is specially the case in 
the Entrance and F.A. and to a lesser extent in the B.A. examination. 
The reason of the defective teaching of science is that to teach science 
practically would require the spending of money on proper apparatus and a proper 
building. The University shou'd insist upon certificates of actual practical work 
from students and before that can be done proper buildings and apparatus must 
be supplied, 

The practical examinations of the Punjab University are supposed to be 
conducted at all the centres and the questions are generally good, but without 
time, place and apparatus the examinations cannot be carried out and therefore 
they become a dead-letter. 

In reply to Mr. Justice Banerjee witness said that the students are supposed 
to be able to answer questions mathematically. They must make their practical 
observations and then work them out by mathematical formulae. 

Dr. Bourne . —But they don’t know how the formulae are obtained ? 

Witness .—That lies between teacher and student. They should be taught 
the meaning of the formulae. 

Elementary scientific subjects should be taken up by students who intend 
_ „ , to become medical students, so that when 

Preliminary scientific training of medical students. . , . 

they enter the Medical College they may 
be in a position to go on with their instruction. At present in Physics students 
do not get the fundamental grounding they ought to receive. When they first 
enter the Medical College, they are so ignorant of elementary scientific sub¬ 
jects that they are unfit to commence their curriculum and a great deal of 
time is wasted in giving them the necessary elementary instruction. They 
learn little science that is of any use in the F.A. coruse, even the Mathe¬ 
matics are too elementary to be practically useful. The teaching of Science in the 
Punjab University looks very well on paper, but in practice the students are far from 
what they ought to be. There should be a University College sufficiently equipped 
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with all apparatus for examining and perhaps for lecturing in Physics and Chem¬ 
istry and other scientific subjects. Witness would not approve of separating 
these subjects from the medical instruction, strictly so-called, if the students came 
ripe to begin medical studies, but they do not. They come to the Medical Col¬ 
lege at the stage of undeveloped school boys, and it is with the greatest difficulty 
that they are brought to a proper preliminary stage to apprehend what is taught 
them in Medicine. They would undoubtedly be more mature than they now 
are, if they went through the preliminary science course before coming to the 
college. 


linguistic 


The knowledge of English of the students is remarkable from a 

point of view, but is insufficient to enable 
them to follow closely reasoned lectures. 


English. 


Latin. 


Latin is desirable for medical students, but 
witness could not say that it is essential. 


It is to some extent a personal question whether it is a good arrangement to 
Combination of the duties of Professor of Cbem- Combine the duties of Professor of Chem¬ 
istry and Chemical Examiner. istry with those of the Chemical Examiner. 

Witness finds that the combined duties are too much for him. He has the 
whole analytical work of the Province to attend to. He has two assistants. 
There is more medico-legal work in the Punjab than anywhere else, except Ben¬ 
gal, and it runs Bengal very close. There are on an average three human 
cases a day and nearly as many cattle cases and in addition to that articles have 
recently been sent by the Government for examination as explosives. It is im¬ 
possible to cope with the work. There is no inconvenience in carrying on the 
medico-legal work in the same place as is used for teaching students. The teach¬ 
ing of students does not interfere with the analytical work. 


The laboratories in colleges are very far from being satisfactory. For in- 
. stance, the best laboratory, namely, that of 

the Government College, although well 
equipped with apparatus, has its physical equipment housed in such an absolutely 
unsuitable building that it is a wonder that the Professor can carry out his duties. 
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Witness No. io.— Lala Hans Raj, B. A., Principal of the Dayanand 

Anglo-Vedic College, Lahore. 

The Punjab University is already a teaching University in legal and Oriental 
„ ,. .. lt JT ^ „ studies, but the Law and the Oriental 

6 Colleges are in no way better managed than 

the Arts Colleges which are only affiliated to the University. The following are 
illustrations of this statement. 

(1) There are very few specialists as teachers. Take the case of Sanskrit 
Philosophy, there is no teacher in the Oriental College who is well up in the 
subject. There are only two teachers of Sanskrit who are specialists. One is 
the Principal of the College and the other the head pandit who is a Grammarian. 
The other pandits are not specialists. Again the reciting of the Vedic mantras 
it is a difficult task, and the pronunciation of the Punjabi students is very bad ; 
the Vedas are taught but no regard is paid to pronunciation. 

(2) There is no boarding house for Law students, though the question is 
under the consideration of the University. Law students apply to other colleges 
or to hostels or private hostels for admission and they are put to great inconveni¬ 
ence. The boarding house of the Oriental College is very unsatisfactory. There 
are insufficient arrangements for physical exercise, 

(3) There is nothing to encourage corporate life. There is very little to en¬ 
courage the idea that the Oriental College has much to do with the University, 
The University does not think the Oriental College fit to take part in the Univerr 
sity Sports Tournament The University actually ignores its child in this matter, 
because perhaps the students are poor and cannot speak English. 

(4) The Vedic class is in a miserable condition. The University only allows 
a paltry Rs. 30 a month for this class. There was formerly a pandit for this 
class who was originally a teacher in the Medical College from which he Was 
turned away. Since his death no examinations have been held by the University 
for the class. The Dayanand Anglo-Vedic College pay Rs. 70 to secure a more 
efficient pandit from Calcutta. 

(5) The attainments of the students are not up to the mark. The work of 
diffusing a certain kind of Sanskrit knowledge has been well done by the Oriental 
College, but what is wanted is deep scholarship. The old pandits are superior 
as far as grammar and deep scho'arship are concerned to the men turned out by 
the Oriental College. If an ordinary pandit is wanted a man who has passed the 
Shastri examination of the Punjab University is employed, but if a very good 
pandit is wanted it is necessary go somewhere else, generally to Benares, to 
find him. 

The University could not undertake teaching on the side of Engineering. 

The Government cannot be expected to 
provide funds for the establishment and 
maintenance of an institution which will only be an imitation of the Roorkee 
College. At present Punjabi students of Engineering generally go to Roorkee. 
Roorkee men are considered superior to men educated in the Engineering classes 
of the Dayanand Anglo-Vedic College and the Mayo School of Art, because 
of the great demand ; students who pass in the Punjab also get employment. 
The Kngineering classes in the Dayanand Anglo-Vedic College and the Mayo 
School of Arts do not prepare students for the second examination in Civil Engi¬ 
neering, because the University only holds the first of its two examinations. There 
are two teachers in the Dayanand Anglo-Vedic College who have passed the 
Sub-overseer examination of the Roorkee College. It is merely an Engineering 
class whose object it is to prepare students for Roorkee as w r ell as for the Punjab 
University. 

Arts Colleges are scattered all over the province, and the appointment 
, of University lecturers to deliver lectures 

University Teaching on the Arts side. ^ ^ g A ^ ^ 
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the ruin of these colleges Specialisation should begin after the B. A. courses, 
and it is only then that University lectures can prove really helpful. The Uni¬ 
versity ought not to enter into competition with existing colleges, Neither should 
a few college lecturers be recognised as University lecturers, their lectures being 
open to all colleges. Invidious distinctions would arise, and as the mofussil 
and private colleges are not adequately represented on the Senate they would 
suffer roost. Moreover, it would necessitate the equalisation of fees, which would 
be a serious matter to the colleges as well as to the students. Every college 
has an ideal which it cannot be expected to forego. The Uayanand Anglo-Vedic 
College was founded with the object of encouraging the study of Hindu literature, 
and classical languages. In Sanskrit study is commenced in this college from 
the Vedas and goes on to the Mahabharata and the Ramayana and includes the 
Upanishads, the Oarshanas and such other works as are included in a compre¬ 
hensive classical course. This ideal would be sacrificed if the College were injured 
by the University becoming a teaching University. 

The President explained the meaning of the proposal regarding recognised 

teachers. Witness said he would object 

Recognised Teachers. The C oU e g e jg likely to knOW itS 

own interests better than the University and if colleges have to submit to such 
stringent University rules they might as well receive aid from the Government, 
Mr. Justice Banerjee remarked that witness appeared to confuse Government 
control and the supervision which the University should exercise over ifs affiliated 
colleges. Witness said that at present the University is practically a department 
of the Government. It Is right that there should be rules of affiliation and certain 
qualifications may be prescribed by the University in certain matters. Colleges 
may be required to submit an annual list of their professors as at present and 
on receiving the list, the University may make any objection it likes, but colleges 
should not be compelled to take the sanction of the University at the time an 
appointment is to be made. From the lists submitted once every year the 
University can at once see whether a college is really a bond fide institution or 
one that tries to deceive the University, and in the latter case the University 
can take any action it likes. 

Witness is opposed to any equalisation of fees or to a minimum fee. The 

ideal should be the ancient system in which 
there was no asking for a fee, and in order 
to encourage that system it would be well if a college could give a sound educa¬ 
tion without charging any fee at all. As far as the Punjab is concerned it would 
however not be possible to carry on any college long on no fees or on reduced fees, 
unless it were privately endowed or supported. 

Syed Hossain Bilgrami .—When you speak of the old indigenous ideal of free 
education, you forgetperhaps that a corollary was unpaid teaching. Are you pre¬ 
paid to recommend that, as in the old days, teachers should work without 
payment ? 

Witness .—I do not admit that proposition. They were given jagirs by the 
Government. 


If a system of inter-collegiate lectures were adopted, the great difficulty would 
. be with regard to time-tables. In England 

Inter-collegiate lectures. . 0 .. , . , , ■ 

lectures «tre delivered at different times, 
but here the time is fixed in summer from 6 to 11. All colleges must provide 
teaching during that time. The lecture hours in the different colleges would 
conflict. 


President .—In English Universities lectures are delivered between lo 

and i. 

Witness. —Then how do they arrange their time-tables ? 

Dr. Mackichan .—Students do not attend so many classes. 

Witness .—But here they have to do so. 
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Advanced teaching. 


University life. 


Witness is not in favour of the institution of an Honours course. If Govern* 

Honours Course. ment is re ^y to establish another college 

or to specialise m a particular college for 
Honours students, that would be another matter. It is mainly a question of money. 
The professorial staff of the Lahore College is inadequate to teach both a Pass 
and Honours course. No college has enough professors for the purpose. 

The Punjab University can profitably extend its teaching functions by 

taking up the work of the M. A. class. 
The number of M. A. candidates is very 
small; for example, this year it was something like 19 students in the English 
class, two or three students in Science classes and about three students in the 
Sanskrit class. If competent special professors were appointed, the instruction 
would improve very much. 

The University can help very largely to foster a corporate life by the 

establishment of a University library and 
reading room; by the establishment of 
inter-college debating clubs (but unless the professors and principals of colleges 
participate in this, nothing will ever be done); by the establishment of a scientific 
museum ; by the institution of occasional evening lectures; and by insisting on 
better management of boarding-houses. The institution of the University Sports 
Tournament has done much good. 

The Senate should consist entirely of teachers together with a certain num* 
„ ber of Fellows elected by the graduates. 

Speaking generally the circumstances of the country and the great diversity 
........ of interests would not permit of the estab* 

Teaching nnersity (concu c . fishment of a Teaching University in the 

Punjab. If in time the country progresses and differences are settled, it may be 
possible, but in the present state of society it would be most undesirable. Even 
in the matter of appointments the Government has to keep the balance. If a 
Hindu is appointed to be a member of the Senate, then a Muhammadan must also 
be appointed, or if a missionary is appointed, then a Government official must 
be added. These considerations are sufficient to show that it is not possible 
to have a Teaching University at the present time. 

Professors should have the right of not promoting students to the 2nd 
„ , and 4th year classes, but they should not 

6 possess the power of keeping back a 

student from the University examinations. As long as the present state of things 
continues and a college is likely to be judged by University results, if the pro¬ 
fessor be given the power or turning out students whom he does not think fit at 
the time when the examinations come round, then he will only send up those 
students who are likely to pass and thus be able to show very good results as far 
as the University is concerned, whereas as a matter of fact the real results may 
be very different. It does not seem possible to stop the practice of judging a 
college by the percentage of passes. 

Mr. Pedkr .—A Principal might attain the same end by always keeping bad 
students back the first year. 

The University should insist on the physical education of the students. 

Physical exercise should be made cora- 

Phyjical welfare. pu l S ory and th(J p r i nc ; pa]s of C 0 H eges 

should certify that candidates have passed through a Physical course. 

Boarding-houses should be better looked after. One unsatisfactory point is 

that there are no good superintendents. 
Ho9te1 ’* There ought to be whole-time superin¬ 

tendents who will devote themselves to the welfare of the students. No such 
superintendents are to be found in any of the colleges. Superintendents should 
be of the same class of men as the staff of the college. The Government should 
spend money on superintendents of boarding-houses, just as much as on 
professors. 
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Punjab students are weak in English. One mode of remedying this evil is 

by commencing the study of English at an 
Engh * h ' earlier age than at present, say in the 2nd 

primary class. The principle according to which the Education Department 
works is that a boy should first learn his own vernacular thoroughly and that 
after he has done that he will become proficient in English sooner than if he 
began its study earlier. The system has not given very satisfactory results in so 
far as English is concerned. If less time is given to the subject owing to its being 
taken up at a later period, students cannot be expected to be as proficient in it 
as if they had devoted a longer period to its study. At present a student learns 
English for five years in the Middle School and two years in the high depart* 
ment. The period should be extended to nine years. 

Dr. Mackichan remarked that the experience in other Universities is that 
those students do best in English wffio first of all complete a thorough vernacular 
education. 

Students are weak in the vernacular and a classical language is required 

to discipline the mind as well as to help 

Vernacular and Classical Languages. ^ study q{ tfae vernacu l ar . To g ive 

more time for the study of languages there should be four instead of five subjects 
for the Entrance, namely, English, a vernacular language, mathematics and 
a classical language or Persian. A vernacular language is not at present 
prescribed as a compulsory subject in the Entrance Examination. Unseen passages 
should be set for translation. That is already done to a certain extent. Ihe 
present oral test in the Entrance Examination serves mainly as a help to students 
to pass their written examination. 

Very few questions are set in Sanskrit Grammar and students are able to 
San>fe;t neglect the subject. Even in the Entrance 

a knowledge of grammar should be required. 
Students ought not to be obliged to read a grammar written in Sanskrit, but the 
papers should be drawn up in such a way that a student who has not studied 
grammar will not be able to pass. Some grammar ought also to be prescribed 
for the B. A. Examination. 

Although the study of English should be begun at an early age, the study of 
„ . , the vernacular should be carried up to 

the Entrance, which is about the time 
that the taste for it is developed. Except for some books written under the 
patronage of the Text Books Committee, nothing has been done in the cause 
of vernacular literature. The Oriental College has done practically nothing in 
this direction. 

There should be no interference with fees. The number of denominational 

institutions is growing and they are exactly 
the kind of institution required in this 
country. The education imparted in Government institutions is a godless edu¬ 
cation and it cannot be otherwise, because Government cannot do anything 
in order to give religious and moral education, and it is necessary for the people 
themselves to found institutions in which they may be able to impart University 
education, together with religious training according to their own ideals. The 
Government should extend a helping hand to such institutions, and if the Govern¬ 
ment does that, a large amount of endowments will be forthcoming to further the 
cause of secular as well as of religious education. Just as in England denomi¬ 
national education holds a very prominent position, so in India denominational 
institutions ought to occupy an important place and in future, schools and 
colleges founded with denominational ideals ought to be encouraged by the 
Government, and no conditions of affiliation ought to be imposed upon them ex¬ 
cept in a spirit of sympathy and catholicity. They ought to be brought up to the 
standard and not to be crushed and stunted as they are at the present time. To 
take the case of the Dayanand Anglo-Vedic College. When it first opened.it 
had not a good building, but now it has a good one which cost of Rs. 45,000. 
Supposing it could not have,, afforded it, it would have been very hard if 
for that reason the college had been refused recognition. 


Affiliation rules. 
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President .—Would you object to the University saying that a building is 
inadequate or that an institution does not make proper provision for teaching and 
for the physical welfare of its students and that it must be brought up to the 
mark or it will not be recognised ? 

Witness .—After a certain time that might be done, every opportunity should 
be allowed for amelioration. 

Witness is not in favour of an age-limit. Of the number of candidates who 
e Limit appeared at the Entrance this year 339 were 

ge im ‘ ’ between the ages of 15 and 16, and only 27 

were below 14. This practically means that there are only a very few students for 
whom the legislation is sought and no case is made out for such legislation. The 
evil ought to exist before legislation is resorted to. Witness has not gathered 
information as to whether the number of students below the age of 16 who appear¬ 
ed every year is increasing or decreasing, but the evil, if it is such, is at present 
inconsiderable. An age-limit would have the result of keeping the best students 
idle after they had finished their school course. 

Mr. Justice Banerjee .—Cannot the evil you speak of be prevented to a 
certain extent by the rule about the age limit being postponed for some time so 
that parents will know how the matter stands and will regulate the progress of 
their children accordingly. 

Witness —There are very few parents sufficiently educated to understand 
these things. 

Then again Indian students who gain Government of India scholarships will 
not be able to compete for the Indian Civil Service. One student passed the 
M, A. in the Punjab after studying in the Government College, and having 
obtained a Government scholarship went to England and there became a wrangler 
and entered the Civil Service. It would not have been possible for him to 
do all this if there had been an age-limit. He passed the Matriculation at the 
age of 13 or 14. An M. A. is naturally preferred to a B. A. for Government 
scholarships, and witness thinks that they are not given to B.A.’s in the Punjab. 
There is a proposal before the University for the M. A. course to be extended to 
two years, and if that is carried, then even if a boy passes the Matriculation at 15, 
he will be 21 before he passes the M. A. and after that he will have to wait 
some time to see if he is selected for a Government scholarship. 
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WITNESS NO. i j. — Lala Lajpat Rai, Pleader, Chief Court, and Honorary, 
Secretary, Dayanand Anglo-Vedie College Managing Committee, Lahore. 

(Written Statement No.Tt in Part II). 

Inadequate and small text-books are being used for instruction in the 
, , . vernacular. The oriental side of the 

Vernacular Literature and Vernacular Instruction. Un j versity hag begun at the wrong end. 

There is-a great paucity of vernacular books through which sound education can 
be given, whether in higher Mathematics, in Philology or in Science. The 
growth of the vernacular literature is grossly neglected. Scholarships should be 
awarded' for the preparation of vernacular books. The savings of the University 
from examination fees may be profitably employed in encouraging the growth 
of vernacular literature. Very little advantage is derived from the endowed 
fellows. The rules should require than to devote their lives to literature or 
teaching. Now a reader after enjoying his fellowship for a few years takes to 
law and is lost to vernacular literature. In 1899, there were 56 scholarship and 
stipend holders in the Oriental College. It is very difficult to attract men to 
the Arts side of the Oriental College without giving them stipends It would 
be better to spend more on vernacular literature before attempting the laudable 
but impossible. 

A great difficulty lies in the existence of three vernaculars Urdu, Hindi and 

Gurmukhi: Some have a taste for Gurmukhi, 
Vernacular Languages. some for Hindi and some for Urdu. The 

primary schools begin with Urdu but with the exception of Delhi and the country 
round it the language of the people is Punjabi. The court language is through* 
out Urdu, and therefore great importance is attached to it in the school curri¬ 
culum. The medium of communication between the Professors and students in the 
Oriental College is in general Urdu ; but there are some books written in. Hindi. 
Witness would prefer that the Punjabi language should take the place of Urdu 
in. the schools. This would not cut off the Punjab from the rest of India. 
Technical words are derived from Sanskrit and there is not much difference 
between Punjabi and other languages derived from Sanskrit. The tendency will 
be for the languages of vernacular literature to become more and , more alike. 
The language of the Grant is closely allied to Hindi. .Tn the case of Urdu 
technical terms are either derived from Arabic or borrowed from English. The 
vernaculars of other provinces are richer than that of the Punjab. Witness does 
not merely mean that they have become more Sanskritised, but that they are 
more developed and have produced more literary works. In the arts course 
of the Oriental College it is not possible to teach adequately through the verna¬ 
cular because there are no text-books. Also the lecturers are not experts and 
have no sufficient knowledge of the classical and vernacular languages. It is not 
an easy task to convey the meaning of higher Science in the vernacular unless 
the lecturer is an expert. One cannot get experts because the salaries are not 
sufficiently attractive. The University should offer high salaries and insist upon 
the lecturers having a thorough knowledge. Ln that case witness would be the 
first man to propose an arts course in the vernacular. Under the present 
circumstances it is a farce. 

In eulogising the work of the Oriental College Dr. Stratton, referred to a 

gentleman on the staff who had taken his 
The Oriental oiiege., ^ a. from that College. It cannot claim 

much credit for him since he received his education in the. D.A.V. College 
and passed his B. A. from that College ; only for his M. /A.. examination 
did he read partly in the D. A N; College and partly in the Oriental College. 
The Pandit Mahamahopadhyay and the other head pandit all came from other 
colleges. There has been very little attempt at specialisation in the Oriental 
College. The defects in the college may be due to bad teaching or to time being 
wasted in a vain attempt to teach an arts course through the vernacular, but at 
any rate they exist. A large number of students go to Benares and try to get 
higher Sanskrit teaching there, notwithstanding that the prospects of subsequent 
employment are not bright. Syed Hossain Bilgrami pointed out that they belong 
to a different class and learn for the sake of knowledge and religion. Witness 
plied that some students in the titles side of the Oriental College do the same* 
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and that more would do so if the instruction were better. Either the Oriental Col¬ 
lege should be improved by the grant of higher salaries, or if that is not possible 
the funds should be given in the form of grants-in-aid to other institutions which 
make a speciality of oriental learning. The Oriental College has done good 
work in supplying teachers for schools but more funds should be spent on it or a 
better method devised. 

The D. A. V, College besides teaching the boys the University course 

instructs them in the best part of classical 

Sanskrit m the d. a v. College, literature so far as its moral and religious 

side is concerned. There are two alternative courses in the college. One is a 
higher course studied with English only and includes advanced grammar and 
the epic poems. 

Those who get scholarships in the Oriental College should not be made to 
„ . , _ „ „ , , work in the college itself but should be 

nent» o ege c oars. allowed to give lectures, or spend their 

time in research and the acquisition of thorough knowledge of various subjects. 
The idea of the scholarships is not to provide teachers. 

There is a proposal to divide the ordinary degree into two courses*—the 

Honors course and the Pass course, 
ooounan »sa course. Witness is afraid that the material in the 

Punjab is not yet ready for that step. The results of the different examinations 
show that there is a paucity of brilliant students. Perhaps it is due to 
deficiency in teaching, but more probably to the fact that the foundation of the 
educational course is very defective. The teaching in schools is still in many 
cases of an inferior character. 

The suggestion was made to the Commission by the Principal of the D. A, V. 

College, that English should begin in 
the second primary class. Witness does 
not think that it should be studied so early. The defect in the students' English 
is due mainly to the classes being too large and to want of attention to trans¬ 
lation and composition. It is also due to the students being made to study 
too many subjects in the Middle School. Witness would allow English to 
begin at the present stage. The teaching of history and geography involves 
much memorising and expenditure of time. If these subjects were omitted or the 
system modified, there would be more time for English, 

In the B.A. course there is a noticeable absence of the study of grammar. 

„ „ , There is also a sudden rise from Puranic 

Sanskrit—Study of the Veda*. .. .. 

to Vedic literature. 1 here is a consensus 
of opinion among Indian scholars that the Vedas cannot be studied without a 
thorough knowledge of grammar The Brahmana, Sudra and Epic periods 
intervene between Puranic and Vedic Sanskrit. Different formulas of grammar 
hold good for the two periods. It is not possible to go straight from the one to the 
other. The Rig Veda being a subject of controversy ought not to be taught in 
the Colleges, the instruction shakes the religious belief of the students in the sacred, 
works. They are taught not as the revered sages of the Hindu faith would 
teach them, but after the methods of Continental critical scholars like Ludwig 
and Roth. Pious Hindus object to the " higher criticism” being applied to the 
Vedic hymns. The sacred texts have their traditional meanings, preserved in 
inspired commentaries dear to the heart of the Hindu, but commanding no 
respect, from critical non-Hindu professors. The only idea of the College is to 
promote the philological study of Sanskrit, and that being so it should take for text 
book purposes other works of ancient Sanskrit literature less sacred, less inviolable, 
to the Hindu than the Vedas. The fact is that for ordinary purposes of philologi¬ 
cal interpretation many of the passages in the Vedas are of an extremely contro¬ 
versial nature. For a European professor to enforce the perhaps irreverent 
Western interpretations upon the reverent mind of the student is either to break 
down the student’s religious faith, or if he is unshakeable, to compel him to 
answer questions against his conviction so as to satisfy the exam ners. All 
this is very hurtful to Hindu religious sentiment. 
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Dr, Mackichan .—What would you substitute for the Vedas in the College 
course ? 

Witness .'-—Any of the later and less revered writings. 

Dr. Mackichan .—Would you exclude the Upanishads ? 

Witness.— No: I see no reason to. 

Dr. Mackichan .—But they also are of a controversial nature ? 

Witness. —Less so, however, than the Vedas. There is less discussion about 
them and they can be more readily understood by the students. In the case 
of the smaller Upanishads the student can read the whole and there is not the 
same difficulty as when different interpretations are given of isolated passages 
in the Vedas, 

The same system is not pursued in Arabic. For the F.A. there are two 
Arab!c standard works; in the B.A. course there 

are no selections from the Koran. There 
are some in the M A. course, but they are expounded by a Muhammadan. 

During the last century the history of India has advanced by studies, and 
HUtory of India. yet text-books are given nearly a century 

old. 

other later books should be prescribed. 


Sir William Hunter’s history and 


I submit that if a student has secured a high precentage of marks in two 
n . . out of three subjects he should not be 

' e M ploughed for obtaining less than five marks 

in the remaining subject. If the percentages gained in the two subjects are very 
high the candidate might be passed altogether, otherwise he should come up 
again in the third subject only. 

Specialisation in the grant of scholarships should not go so far as Mr. 

SchoiarshiDs. Robson suggests. A good all round man 

first or second in the aggregate might be 
passsd over for a specialist much lower down in the list. Some scholarships 
might be given on the aggregate and others for special subjects. Till recently 
philosophy, history and Persian carried low marks and this partly explains the 
success of mathematics. Now each subject except Persian carries 150 marks. 
The Government of India home scholarships might be given to specialists 
who would continue their special studies in England. Sanskrit has been left out 
of the Government of India scheme on the ground that it is an endowed subject. 
This course must tend to discourage the endowment of scholarships. 

Much of the objection to the introduction of affiliation rules is based on fear 

The Senate and Private Colleges. ° f , ^ ™ 11 them. 

The present Senate has not been fair to 
private colleges. The D. A. V. College has been teaching since 1 888, in 1893 
it was recognised up to the B. A. and in 1896 up to the M. A. standard. The 
Principal was not appointed to the Senate until a representation was made on the 
subject. Two of the Senior Professors who are of more than 10 years standing 
are not on the Senate. The Principal has not yet been appointed to set the 
history paper although he has been a sub-examiner for ten years. Only Govern¬ 
ment and missionary college men are appointed head examiners, equally good 
men in private colleges are passed over. These remarks refer to the Entrance 
Examination, professors are not appointed examiners for higher examinations. 

Witness would not like to see professors appointed examiners in the present 
Examiner* condition of the Punjab. The colleges are 

Iam,n not sufficiently independent and competi¬ 

tion looks to the University results. 

The Syndicate should be composed entirely of ex-officio members. The 
. members should all be resident in Lahore. 

The Syndicate. The principals of Lahore Colleges, includ¬ 

ing private colleges, should be members. 


All the Universities should not be judged by the same standard. There 

should be different rules for different 
Affiliation Rules. Universities, Most of the difficulties that 

are experienced by the Senate at Calcutta do not exist in Lahore and there is no 
likelihood of their occurring there. In making rules for affiliation for Lahore 
t must be rememberd that it is a backwared Province and that there is only one 
Government College, the rest being denominational. The religious feelings 
of the Province must also be considered. For these reasons it is not advisable to 
make hard-and-fast affiliation rules so far as the Punjab is concerned. 

Residence in College boarding-houses should be made compulsory in the 

case of all students except those whose 
Boarding Houses. parents and guardians live in the city. It 

is very difficult to establish residential schools. If therefore colleges can be 
made residential, students reading up to the F. A. only should be freely accepted 
in order that they may gain a little culture and some of the benefits of corporate 

life. 


The affiliation rules should be so devised as to recognise all bond fide 

Colleges (not being venture colleges) 
Affiliation Ru\os.~(continued). which have ma de sufficient arrangements 

fbr boarding-houses, physical exercise, and the supervision of their students’ 
moral welfare. There should be no rigid rules relating to.the recognition of 
professors or to fees. It has been suggested to the Commission that a number 
of scholarships should be provided for poor students. This is good as far as it 
goes, but it is not sufficient to provide fully for the needs of the case. 

In the Hindu College at Delhi almost all the professors are M. As. In the 
face of this fact witness does not know what standard Mr. White wishes the 
University to fix as regards recognized professors when he says that that College 
has no qualified professors. The D. A. V. College when it started had a fund 
of Rs. 40,000 and has now 4 lakhs. When the St Stephen’s College was 
founded it was in the city and was not so good as it is at present. It is very 
undesirable for colleges to sit in judgment on one another. Except the Vice 
Chancellor and the Director of Public Instruction there are few persons competent 
to supervise the Colleges. In the D. A. V. College several of the professors 
are only B. As. but they'are well known to be good men. It is difficult to see 
how the University could ensure supervision by independent people. Private 
Colleges should not be hampered and there should be no hard-and-fast rules of 
affiliation. 


Private Colleges should not be judged by the salaries given to the staff. 

There is a spirit abroad similar to that 
0 “' se ta which actuates the missionaries. The Pre¬ 

sident remarked thst there are also cases in which low salaries are drawn not in a 
spirit of self sacrifice but because they represent the market value of the 
recipients. Witness replied that in such cases the University should interfere, 
but that there should be no hard-and-fast rules. The University might have 
the right of veto. That would be better than asking for confirmation for each 
appointment. It is easy for the'University to distinguish between commercial 
and good colleges. 

Law students should be passed graduates. The Law examinations suffer 

more from cram than any others 

Law Examinations* , . , j i j * j 

because the courses are long and ill devised. 

The examination papers impose a great tax upon the memory but none upon the 
intelligence. Questions asking for lists of amended Acts of a particular kind 
with their numbers and dates are very common and have to be answered from 
memory. Once the question was asked “ state the amending Acts of the Indian 
Penal Code”. The examination should be so conducted as to test the legal 
knowledge of the students and to encourage intellectual effort. Candidates 
should be required to show a general intelligent study of legal principles. 
Students should be Allowed to read Codesand statute books in the examination and 
the Examiners should see whether they can readily understand them. The evil is 
worst in the oral examination. There are several oral examiners and specific 
questions are set to in order to secure uniformity. The examiners should be left 
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free to assign marks for answers which are not confined to the questions alone but 
test the students’ intelligent knowledge of Law. The questions put in the oral 
examination do not appear in the Calendar. About 5 to 8 questions are put to 
each student in the oral examination and they carry 50 marks. No fixed 
time is allowed for answering these questions; it depends upon the whim of 
each examiner—generally 10 to 12 minutes is all that is given. The time is in¬ 
sufficient. The examination is useless as an oral test and it is a great hardship 
to the students. Dr. Bourne remarked that 70 per cent, pass the intermediate 
and 33 the LL.B. Witness replied that there is no viva voce examination 
for the preliminary examination. 


It is impossible to get good teaching for the low salaries (Rs. too a month) 
Law Teaching. at present paid to the law lecturers. In 

addition to the University lectures every 
college should be allowed to have its own Law classes. At present the pro¬ 
fessors in the Law College know that their salaries do not depend on the results 
of the examinations, and if for this reason they are lax it is very difficult to test 
their work. There is no continuous exposition of particular works. 


Brilliant law graduates should be given judicial appointments after practice 

without further examination as in the 


IdhWw<M»«. Unjted pK>vinces 

must pass competitive and departmental examinations. 


In the Punjab they 
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WITNESS No. 12.—T. W. Arnold, Esq., B. A., Vice-Principal and Professor 
of Philosophy, Government College, Lahore. 


Witness has in his statement (No. 12 in part II) advocated the en- 
„. , _ • couragement of oriental studies by the 

Oriental Studies* * a * it 11 11 

Indian Universities* He would now add 
a practical suggestion, namely, that a student who takes up English and one 
of the classical languages of India for the B. A. degree, be allowed to take up as 
his third subject a course of History or Philosophy in the same classical langu¬ 
age. In Europe a student reading the History or Philosophy of Greece or 
Rome for his degree, is allowed—in some cases obliged—to study his subject 
in connection with original texts. But the Indian Universities refuse to its B. A. 
students the privilege of studying Sanskrit Philosophy, or Arabic History or 
Philosophy, in a similar fashion. 

Narrowness and illiberality is shewn in thus refusing to extend the range of 
studies; and also a lingering trace of that ignorant contempt for oriental 
literature which found expression in Lord Macaulay’s famous minute. In Europe 
they have ceased to believe that in these classical languages " there are no books 
on any subject, which deserve to be compared to our own.” They have learned 
to respect and value the Sanskrit systems of Philosophy, and German scholars at 
least find them worthy of close study. They have come to appreciate the valuable 
contributions made to historical and geographical science in Arabic and Persian, 
better than to suppose (with Macaulay) that this “ history abounds with kings 
thirty feet high, and reigns thirty thousand years long,” or that this “ geography 
is made up of seas of treacle and seas of butter,” But the spirit of this con¬ 
temptuous estimate of oriental thought and literature, so strikingly expressed in 
the document which laid the foundation of the present system of English educa¬ 
tion in India, still lingers in the Universities, and is nowhere stronger than 
among those Indian graduates who are the products of that system and are gener¬ 
ally profoundly ignorant of the studies they so much despise. 


All that is here asked for is that the Indian Universities should allow that 
liberty of study which grants a place to every branch of human knowledge—as is 
implied in the very word “ University.” The aim of the Universities of Europe 
is to include as many Departments of study as teachers can be found to teach, 
even though no students may be forthcoming. But here there are both teachers 
and students, but the Universities will not find a place for the studies. 


It is characteristic of the narrowness of the present system that the Univer¬ 
sity does not in any way recognize the excellent work that is being done by the 
D. A. V. College for the promotion of Sanskrit studies by allowing a place in 
the subjects that may be taken for the degree to their extended course of Sans¬ 
krit. The President asked whether a competent body of teachers could be 
procured to give instruction in the proposed course. Witness replied, not in the 
Arts colleges at present, and no college should be permitted to teach the 
course without showing that it has the means to do so. In accordance with witness’ 
proposal for inter-collegiate lectures, provision might be made by the Oriental 
College, where there are men who are fully competent. In the case of Sanskrit 
Philosophy the D. A. V. College could probably provide lecturers. Mr. Beck 
brought forward the same proposal before the Allahabad University but it rvas 
not discussed. Witness merely wishes that students should be allowed to take 
up Philosophy in Sanskrit or Arabic as a special subject. He does not wish to 
make such a course in any way compulsory. The Universities in India should 
show the same liberality as the Universities in Germany. They should allow the 
students some freedom of choice. The study of languages such as Sanskrit 
and Arabic, with their elaborate grammatical systems and many-sided litera¬ 
tures, can provide the same intellectual training in method, thoroughness and 
accuracy, as is claimed for classical studies in Europe. 

Asked whether it would not be better to defer the special course to the 
M. A. and whether B. A, students are in a position to make a choice of such 
studies, witness replied that few students take up the M. A. course and that many 
young students are able to exercise a choice in the matter. Some of them come 
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The Oriental College. 


from learned Pandit or Maulvi families in which there is a tradition of learning. 
They enter the colleges possessing a knowledge of Sanskrit, Arabic, or Persian 
which is often higher than that possessed by B. As. who have studied these 
languages only in their college course. 

It is of great importance to have a school of oriental study without any 

sectarian aim. There is in Lahore a good 
deal of zeal for the study of oriental langu¬ 
ages. In the D. A. V. College the study of Sanskrit is made much of. In Lahore 
there are also several Arabic schools which are zealously supported, but the 
studies are on a religious basis. Their courses are accordingly different 
from those in the Oriental College and they often succeed in attracting students 
where the Oriental College fails to do so. It is well, however, that there should 
be an institution in which the studies are pursued on purely scholastic lines 
without any admixture of theology. If for this reason alone the continuance 
of the Oriental College is a matter of great importance. Mr. Madan Gopal has 
laid a paper before the Commission (No. 16 in Part III) in which, in a critical 
and adverse spirit he asks a number of searching questions regarding the 
Oriental College such as—Has the college furthered the systematic study of the 
classical languages of the East ? Are its alumni famous? Have its graduates 
ever done any original work in the Indian classics, or even produced valuable 
compilations? Have any efforts been made to translate European literature into 
the vernacular ? Have the graduates of the college shown themselves fit to do 
anything except to serve as masters in Anglo-Vernacular schools? Has the 
college been successful in instilling in the minds of Punjabis a desire to pursue 
oriental knowledge ? It is very difficult to reply to these questions by a yes or a 
no. Mr. Madan Gopal has no hesitation in answering them all by a direct 
negative. Subject to reasonable modifications, witness would be inclined, if 
he were to answer the questions at all in that way, to reply with a direct affirm¬ 
ative. What he would prefer to say is that, so far as any institution in India has 
achieved all the things which Mr. Madan Gopal enumerates, the Oriental College 
has achieved them. Or he would say—if any college in India can answer these 
questions with a yes , then the Oriental College can do so. Allusions of a very 
unpleasant nature have been made to what some critics of the Oriental College 
have been pleased to call a system of bribes. It is entirely untrue to assert that 
students come to the Oriental College because they are given bread and butter 
which they might'otherwise have to go without; and further that the graduates 
are utterly incapable of doing any good work after passing through the college. 
Witness then read a list of names of students who had taken the degree of Maulvi 
Fazil in the Oriental College. Leaving aside men who are holding educational 
appointments, there are others occupying distinguished positions in Government 
service, such as that of District Judge, Munsif, Assistant Inspector of Schools, 
Deputy Collector in the Canal Department, while others again are men of 
influence in their own community. Among the students of the Oriental 
College, who have taken the degree of Munshi Fazil is one of the Fellows 
of this University who is much respected in the city. All these gentlemen 
have distinguished themselves in Arabic and Persian. I cannot name persons 
who have similarly distinguished themselves for their proficiency in Sanskrit 
with the exception of the teachers. A similar list of distinguished men of the 
world cannot be given in the case of Sanskrit scholars. The reason is that 
the Pandits are of a more retiring disposition and have no desire to take up 
active professions. One is not therefore likely to find them appearing before the 
world as officers in Government posts or as organizers of society. 

The institution of Readers in the Oriental College is worthy of imi¬ 
tation in other Indian Universities. A 
Readership corresponds very much to a 
Fellowship at Oxford or Cambridge. The 
Readerships are tenable for three years and are endowed for the pursuit 
of post-graduate study. They have attracted some very able men, several 

of whom have made their mark in the world. From among these Readers 
have come a number of distinguished members of the medical profession 
and a number of Government officers and Extra Assistant Commissioners. 
The Readers teach in the College. The amount of teaching they do varies. 


Readers in the Oriental College and the encour¬ 
agement of vernacular literature. 
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They have a good deal of leisure and many of them have used it well, some 
might have done more for the encouragement of vernacular literatures. [Mr. 
Bell pointed out that the Readers are not the product of the Oriental College— 
they came from Arts Colleges ] 

More translations are not published because no one has taken up the 
matter from a business point of view. If translations were published by 
subscription, in the same way that the Pali Text Society, the Shakespeare 
Society, etc., dispose of their publications, there would be provision for the 
sale of the books. At present the University often cannot publish the translations 
because its funds are too limited. It cannot therefore encourage the translation 
of books because they would remain in manuscript. 

Readerships are tenable for three years. It would be better to renew them 
from year to year in consideration of the work that is done in each preced¬ 
ing year. 

The Syndicate has laid down no particular lines on which the work of 
translation should be done. It has recently decided to have a compilation of 
technical terms made from the manuscript literature kept in the Oriental College 
in order to facilitate the work of translation. 


It is frequently said that the Government colleges are godless institutions. 

, _ , Witness has had no personal acquaintance 

Moral aspect of Government Colleges. • . ., > t , > 

1 with them elsewhere, but he can say, in 

regard to the Government college with which he is connected, that it is charac¬ 
terised by godlessness neither in the theological nor the ethical signification of the 
term. Having worked for ten years in a denominational college, he was especially 
interested on entering a Government college in observing the religious life of 
the students under such different conditions. What he finds is that there is a 
very strong religious element in the life of the students, which in many cases 
manifests itself in zealous and intense forms. The late Director of Public 
Instruction, Dr. Sime, who was connected with the Government College for many 
years as a Professor and afterwards as Principal, in his Convocation address 
(1900), speaks similarly of the graduates of his acquaintance as being, "almost 
without exception, decidedly religious men. ” Students are sent to the Govern¬ 
ment College whose parents shrink from exposing the religious beliefs of their 
children to the disintegrating influences of a Mission college. The Government 
College holds, indeed, a very important place in the religious life of the student 
world. There are within its walls representatives of all the religious bodies of 
the Punjab; they in many cases, probably, come for the first time in close and 
personal contact with members of rival creeds. They learn to treat one another's 
beliefs and prejudices with consideration, and in the case of some of the more 
zealous, this more liberal attitude is not achieved without a struggle and a con¬ 
siderable amount of self-repression. In a country like India, where religious 
animosity is so frequently the cause of social unrest and disorder, such a training 
is admirable. Denominational institutions run the risk of becoming narrow, if not 
fanatical. Fanatics sometimes come to the Government College, but they 
leave it with widened sympathies. In this part of the country there is no 
need to cultivate in the students the theological virtues ; they flourish luxuriantly. 
But the social virtues (which the Pharisee is apt to lack), especially toleration, 
the feeling of common brotherhood, the sense of solidarity, find in the Govern¬ 
ment College a fruitful soil and are distinctly fostered by the training there 
given. Many of the leading members of the chief religious bodies in Lahore 
have been students in the Government College. 

It would be most inadvisable to combine classes of Honours’ and Pass 

men. If any system of Honours’ courses 
is introduced only those students taking 
them up should attend the lectures intended for the Honours’ men. Such a 
system could be introduced to a certain extent by inter-collegiate co-operation, 
although there are certain difficulties in the way. The financial difficulty would 
vanish if there were a willingness to co-operate on the part of the colleges. 


Honour's Course. 
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Teaching University* 


Affiliation of Colleges. 


Witness No. 13.— Dr. C. C. Caleb, M.B., M S,, Professor of Physiology 
and Botany, Medical College, Lahore. 

Witness said that the evidence given by former witnesses and specially by 

Dr. Ewing of the Forman College had 
Preliminary remarks. taken the wind out of his sails so com¬ 

pletely that it would be wasting the time of the Commission if he referred in 
detail to the points raised in his memo. (Paper No 13 in Part II). He would 
therefore only touch upon some of these points by way of amplification, and 
then ask the Commissioners to permit him to lay before them two matters of 
considerable importance in connection with the medical examinations. 

The transformation from the existing lines, which are purely those of an 

examining authority, into a teaching and 
examining body by making the existing 
colleges the instrument of the University’s functions is nowhere in the whole of 
India more feasible than it is in Lahore. For Lahore forms to all intents and 
purposes the chief centre of higher University work and with its four first grade 
Arts colleges and three special colleges, viz ., the Oriental, Law and Medical 
colleges, two of which are already University colleges, affords an example of 
educational concentration without a parallel in other large Indian towns. This 
tendency seems to be likely to become still more pronounced in the future, 
whilst with one or two notable exceptions, higher education in places other than 
Lahore has a remarkable tendency to etiolate and fail. If therefore the ex¬ 
periment of giving a teaching side to Indian Universities is to be made at all, the 
case of Lahore is indeed a strong one. 

The necessity for and the importance of affiliation as well as the subject of 

the conditions necessary to secure the 
privilege of affiliation have been so fully 
and fairly put before the Commissioners that witness did not propose to say much 
more about it. He wished, however, to insist upon the importance of not 
affiliating a college as a whole (unless there are reasons to the contrary), 
but only in a stated faculty or even in a special subject. The object of this 
restriction is to ensure efficient teaching. For instance, if a college is affiliated 
in Mathematics, the University will consider whether it is fully and efficiently 
equipped for the teaching of Mathematics. If, on the other hand, a college is 
affiliated for the purpose of teaching Botany, the University will consider that 
the staff and equipment of the college are so efficient as to ensure the teaching of 
that subject in an adequate manner. 

With regard to the fee question, • witness entirely agrees with those who 

advocate that a college should not be 
affiliated to the University if the fees fall 
below a certain minimum fixed by the Syndicate. A restriction of this sort 
may mean hardship for some of the colleges, but inter-collegiate work and 
co-operation is impossible unless it is first rendered certain that one college 
cannot underbid another, otherwise the students will join a college where a low 
fee is charged and attend lectures in colleges which charge a higher fee. 
Witness was asked whether it would not be reasonable for a section of the com¬ 
munity to establish a college for the intellectual and religious training of their 
boys, and to say to the University—“ We have made efficient arrangements for 
teaching boys in this college, do not insist upon our charging the same fees as 
other colleges.” Witness replied that high education not being a necessity, but 
a luxury, those who seek for it should be willing to pay for the desired com¬ 
modity. Further, cheap education, especially in India, is very apt to be nasty 
education. The poor but really deserving students should, however, in all 
colleges be protected by empowering the head of each institution to admit poor 
students free of charge up to a limit of 5 per cent, of the total number on the 
rolls of the institution, and to remit half the fees to an equal number. 

In paragraph 7 of his memorandum witness has suggested a scheme of 
, , _ „ . x , inter-college lectures. That scheme has 

been put forward by way of illustration 
only, and there are serious difficulties in its way, though they need not be in¬ 
superable in its practical application. But there can be no doubt that the 


Fees. 
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notion is a valuable one, and witness has already put on record the pros and 
cons of the scheme. But what he has not stated, but only incidentally referred 
to, is that it involves the principle of the division of labour, which always means 
superior work. Taking the B.A. or the M.A. courses in Botany as an example, 
it will be readily conceded that, given three qualified teachers, it would be a dis¬ 
tinct gain to the student, the teachers and possibly to the science itself if one 
of the teachers lectured on Morphology only, another on Physiology only, and 
the third on Classification only. Similarly, in connection with practical work, 
one man might do all the microscopic work, another the experimental work 
and the third field and garden botany. There would not be very much difficulty 
in arranging for a scheme of this sort. 

Until comparatively recently the only sciences taught in the Punjab colleges 
_ . were Physics and Chemistry, and to some 

Teach)tig of Science. J . • i i j 

extent even now science is looked upon as 
synonymous with these subjects. The official designation of the Professor of 
Physics and Chemistry at the Government College is the Professor of Science, 
and wffien students come to the Medical College who have passed in Physics 
and Chemistry in an Arts college they invariably speak of the lectures delivered 
at the Medical College on these subjects as the science lectures, and of all other 
lectures, by their proper names, as if lectures on science subjects other than 
Physics or Chemistry belonged to quite a different category. 

This state of affairs is now passing away. Biology has been taken up by 
the Forman and Government Colleges as one of the subjects in w'hich instruction 
is to be given up to the F.A. standard for the present, and it is to be presumed 
to the higher requirements of the Bachelor’s, Master’s and Doctor’s degrees before 
long. Biology has already been taught for a number of years in the Medical 
College. It seems to be a waste of power and of financial resources, 
so far as the two Government Colleges are concerned, to relegate thi teaching 
of this subject, still in a stage of inception, to two institutions. The whole of 
the biological teaching in these two colleges (witness says nothing of the private 
colleges, because he would not interfere with their liberty of teaching what they 
like, provided they satisfy the affiliation requirements) should be carried out 
under the supervision of a whole-time Professor, with one or more assistants, and 
having at his disposal a fully equipped and up to date laboratory, appliances 
and museum of animal and vegetable specimens. The same thing might with 
advantage be done for Chemistry and Physics. 

Briefly, where two Government Institutions exist, both doing the same kind 
of work, there should be concentration—not dispersion—of effort and resources. 
The combination will be more efficient and less expensive. 

The Medical College should soon, or at not a very distant date, cease to 
„ impart instruction in such subjects as 

Preliminary Science for Medical students* ^ 1 ^, r-,i sVm *-» 

Botany, Chemistry and Physics. I he Pro- 

fessors in that college are already over-burdened with work, and it would 

be a great gain if the college made it a rule not to admit students who 
had not passed the F.Sc. or B.Sc. examinations, or if it admits them, to allow 
them to take up these subjects elsewhere. The F.Sc. examination should then 
be taken as the equivalent of the preliminary science examination. So far as 
medical education is concerned, only an elementary knowledge of Physics, 
Chemistry and Botany is required, sufficient to ensure that the students 
will be able to understand and appreciate Philological Physics, Philological 
Chemistry and Medical Botany. It is not necessary for the students to 
be Chemists, Physicists or Botanists. The Medical College standard of 
Science this year is practically the same as for the Intermediate examination. 
If therefore it were made a rule that only those students will be admitted in the 
Medical College who have passed the Intermediate, the whole difficulty would 
at once end. In default of this the students should, whilst on the rolls of 
the Medical Colleges, pass the preliminary scientific examination elsewhere. 

As a corollary to the system of inter-college lectures and the abolition of 
_ . _ text-book wherever necessary the time has 

Teachers as Examiners. , . TT . . 11. . 1 

come when the University should not only 
do its own teaching through its recognised teachers, but do its examining 
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through the same agency. It should become in a word a real examining and 
teaching University. In this respect witness heartily endorses Dr, Ewing’s view. 

So far as the Medical examinations are concerned, the objection of 
Mr. Justice Banerjee that the appointment of any particular teacher as 
examiner gives undue advantage to his own students cannot apply, because 
there is only one Medical College in the Province, and no students 
appear from other Universities. One may therefore safely begin the experiment 
by appointing the Professors of the Medical College to be examiners in the 
Medical Faculty. It would be a very great improvement. At present the 
teacher is of little account. The author of the text-book is the real teacher, 
and the examiner is the student’s guide. The teacher is merely the interpreter. 
His personal influence is a very limited quantity. If Professors are allowed to 
examine students in the oral examinations, there is no reason why they should not 
also be allowed to conduct the written examination. _ There would be no objec¬ 
tion to outsiders being appointed as examiners in conjunction with Professors, so 
that the public may be satisfied that the examinations are conducted fairly. 

Of the immense value of boarding-houses from every point of view there can 

be no two opinions. The Medical College 
oste 3- is the only institution which at present does 

not possess a boarding-house, but it is a matter for congratulation that a lakh 
of rupees has been already voted for supplying this deficiency, and it is to be 
hoped that a boarding-house for the medical students will soon be a fait 
accompli. From the student’s point of view the establishment of a boarding¬ 
house is even a more pressing need than the need, pressing and urgent as it is, 
of adding to the Professorial Staff. It is no doubt true that students come to 
the college, when they are no longer school-boys, at an average age of 18. But 
it must not be forgotten that they go through a course of studies which tends 
in many cases to undermine religious beliefs and conviction and in the complete 
absence of other wholesome influences, such as home life and the like, tends to 
allow the student to fall into the temptations which abound all round 
him. Apart from this point of view, a boarding-house can do a great deal 

towards creating a healthy esprit de corps , and by affording to the student 
healthy surroundings to raise him to a higher physical and intellectual level. 

The hoarding-house for the Medical College, should it be ever established, 
ought soon to become self-supporting. The average cost of living to the medical 
student is Rs. 25. If there were accommodation for 400 students and each 
inmate were charged Rs. 10 a month, that would give a sum of Rs. 4,000 which 
would be enough for all needs. 

Rule 20, page 278 of the Calendar, prevents a student from presenting 
. „ _ . , himself for examination for the second 

Rule regarding ,M. lamination. L.M.S. examination more than three times. 

The operation of this rule means a wasted and broken life in many cases, or helps 
to swell that inglorious army of quacks who do so great a mischief throughout 
India. If a man enters the college at the age of 18, he passes his first L.M. 
examination at the age of 20, and if he is successful, he becomes an L.M S. at 
the age of 24, but if he is unfortunate enough to be plucked three, times, then at 
26 he is thrown upon the mercy of the world, and on account of the technical 
nature of his education he cannot hope to find employment such as that which 
is open to a failed B.A. or M.A. He degenerates year after year, because he 
has lost all interest in life. Witness knows a number of such instances, about 
four or five of which occur every year. Many of these unsuccessful candidates 
become medicine vendors and open tiny little shops in the bazaar to eke out 
some sort of miserable existence by preying upon the public faith. As regards 
the men who pass the examination, some of them are taken into Government 
service, some into the service of Native States and others become private practi¬ 
tioners. No such restriction exists in connection with any of the other Faculties 
of the University, nor in connection with any other medical examination, with 
which witness is acquainted. The rule is objectionable and distinctly unfair, but 
no attempt has yet been made to alter it in the Senate. 

There is no difference between the L.M. and S. and the M.B. examinations 
except that for the latter the student has to study Comparative Anatomy 
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and must have graduated ; otherwise the papers and the examinations are the 
same. It is unfair that the student should be made to go through an additional 
two years' course for this slight difference. There is no University in the world 
which grants licenses and degrees. In England the University grants the degrees 
and the corporte bodies the diplomas. In India there is only a University, the 
proper function of which is to give degrees and not diplomas. Before the Punjab 
College became part of a University, it gave only diplomas, but now the Univer¬ 
sity grants degrees whilst retaining the power of giving diplomas. A number 
of Universities, such as Dublin and Edinburgh, do not require the B.A. degree for 
the M.B. Witness does not therefore see why Indian students should be required 
to pass the B.A. examination before coming up for the M.B. examination. The 
only object is to secure a better knowledge of English, and there is not very much 
difference in so far as English is concerned between an F.A. and a B.A. 


Witness would abandon the L.M.S. diploma. If the B A. qualification is to 
.. be retained the change should be gradual, 

eoca ejrees. and ^ gfiouid fi e notified that after five 

years no one will be admitted to the Medical College who has not taken a degree. 
The Registrar of the University said, on a reference being made to him, that 
about too B.As. graduate in the Punjab every year. With reference to this witness 
said that many of the students of the Medical College come from outside the 
province. 


It is a distinct hardship on the medical student who happens to be plucked 

„ . .. . v . in one subject to be called upon to again 

He*examination m one subject* » ,, , . Tt * , 1 

pass m all the subjects. He should be 
required to appear again only in that subject in which he failed. This is the 
rule in the English and Scotch Universities, and there is no reason why the 
Indian students should not be given the same privilege. If a student obtains 
very low marks in the subject in which he was plucked, he should be referred 
back to the college for a year, otherwise he should be required to rejoin th§ 
college for only three months. 


G. C. Pmu, Simla.— No. 55 H. D.—aG-s-igoa.—rs. 


Witness No. 14.—Dr. M. A. Stein, Ph. D., Inspector of Schools, Rawalpindi 

Circle. 


(Paper No. 14 in Part II.) 


Witness looks upon educational problems in India from an historical point 

_ . .... .. of view because his interest in India is 

Conditions or higher teaching in India. . . . v 

largely antiquarian. 1 he Indians have 
inherited notions of thought and the more one studies them the more one sees 
the difficulty of early translation. The education of India in western knowledge 
is one of the great incidents in the history of culture. It is similar to what 
Japan is doing for itself and what the Greeks did for Egypt. One never knows 
how much time will be allowed for the purpose and the machinery should 
therefore be as perfect as possible. In India it has not been done so well as in 
the system which Japan has worked with such marvellous effect. Japan has 
succeeded, one might almost say within living memory, in building up, in the 
Imperial University of Tokio, an academic institution which, by reason of its 
scholarly activity, the alumni it has trained, and its remarkable success in the 
diffusion of Western culture and science, has gained a distinguished place 
among the universities of the world. It is an eloquent fact that more original 
research work in Sanskrit literature has been achieved by Japan in the last 
twenty years than by India in the last hundred years. 

There are historical reasons why India should have been less successful. 
Love of research and thorough application to study are ancient characteristics of 
India, but European methods are diametrically opposed to those of India and must 
be brought to bear in their highest form, and not in the form of the school teaching 
which is now given under the term of University Education. The best opportunity 
has not yet been given to India, and will not be until there is a cessation of more 
teaching on text-books and professors are obtained and a system of the highest 
type is made obligatory on all colleges. In suggesting an improvement of 
the collegiate system witness does not mean to imply that that is the best 
system, but it is useless to hope for a system like the teaching University 
of Tokio. There should be a model institution in each province to show 
what European research is like. In the meantime the colleges are necessary 
as a preparation for education, although they do not correspond to the 
highest aims of University work. A European student would say that it is 
not University work but intellectual manuring. The colleges and com- 
mitties are fit for their preparatory work and are doing it effectively, but 
it is only the State or a University under the State that could supply higher 
instruction. For at least the M.A , and preferably for the B.A. also, attendance 
at such University lectures should be compulsory, and the students would then 
gain some idea of what European science means. Indians reason to some extent 
on different lines from Europeans, for instance in the case of the notion that India 
never changes. It is only by the highest teaching that students can be brought 
to see that India does change. Indian boys often cannot understand what is 
axiomatic to an English school boy. An Indian student cannot see that the 
quotation must be later than the authority. Such things show a want of adequate 
instruction. There is enthusiasm for Sanskrit in India but no.time or opportunity 
for research, and hence even in this matter India has been outstripped by Japan. 
Research and high academic teaching mean the same thing. With the materials 
which exist in India to get the best results, the methods must be taught, the re¬ 
sults are less important. Professors should teach by example as well as by pre¬ 
cept. It is hopeless to think of making such a start in this direction as has been 
made in Japan. The Tokio Calendar shows 48 professors to 300 pupils. It is 
by such intense work that a University succeeds. There is the wish in India 
but the progress is far slower. The most intense form of instruction that is ob¬ 
tainable should be given. There are professors in the colleges capable of doing 
it but the opportunity is wanting. 


Oriental classes should take the place of Latin and Greek in Europe. Syed 

Hossain Bilgrami supported an education 
Oriental classes. ; n E n g]; s h and a classical language. Wit¬ 

ness said it is useless to encourage the study of classics on the traditional lines unless 
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the State is prepared to give emoluments and support. The other alternative is 
study on purely European lines. Syed Hossain Bilgrami then asked what is the 
academic value of a course of English and a classical language only. Witness 
replied that it would require an exceptional man to benefit by it. Very few would 
have the mental energy to utilise their knowledge of English to acquaint them¬ 
selves with European methods and culture. It would require the very best brain, 
and then the student would repent that he had not received a more thorough 
training. It would be a good plan to give stipends to Pandits to induce them 
to study European culture. 

Mr. Justice Banerjee .—You have spoken of a difference between the reason¬ 
ing faculty of the European and that of 
Characteristics of Indian students. the Indian mind. Are not the methods 

and processes of human reasoning fundamental in their nature and common to 
all races of mankind ? 


Witness. —By no means ; nations are as peculiar for mental as for 
other habits, and the human brain often works quite differently in different 
orders of civilisation. What is clear logic in one country may seem hazy 
speculation in another. For instance, take a subject like History which to 
the Western mind is primarily based upon the scientific investigation of the 
precise order in which important events have occurred. The European 
student seeks to prove chronology almost as one would prove a proposition of 
Euclid, and he collects and co-ordinates innumerable detached pieces of evidence 
with tireless industry and patience. The Indian mind is not concerned in the 
least to prove anything, and accepts uncritically the dogmatic chronology 
taught by ancient books or oral tradition. Worse than this, the Indian student 
is not even sensible of the logical force of evidence when it is produced before 
him. If I take two ancient Indian authors ; if I point out to the Indian student 
that one author frequently alludes to the other author ; and if I argue that the 
author who makes such allusions must obviously have lived and written at some 
period subsequent to the author who is alluded to—the student will be quite 
unable to see that this reasoning is irresistible, and if it happens that indigenous 
chronology reverses the respective periods of the two authors—the student’s 
faith in indigenous chronology will not be in the least shaken. This is the 
unfortunate product of many centuries of blind veneration for dogmatic teaching ; 
it is the result of the inherent and deeply ingrained habit in the Hindu of deliver¬ 
ing up his mind in absolute trust to his guru ; it is the outcome of countless 
generations of intellectual self-suppression. 

Mr. Justice Banerjee .— It is your complaint then, that a European teacher 
who argues, bow'ever convincingly in the logical sense, against inherited doctrine, 
fails to drive his conclusions into the student's mind ? 

Witness. —Not altogether. My point is that the student usually accepts 
any teaching from his recognised instructors only too readily, not because their 
arguments conquer him, but because it is part of his nature never to offer the 
least critical resistance, 1 w r ould much rather see a boy deny my teaching 
intelligently than swallow it unintelligently. 

Mr. Justice Banerjee. —The Indian mind in your opinion is unlike other 
minds in being incapable of exercising the reasoning faculty on logical and 
critical fines ? 

Witness.*- -I do not say that the Indian student cannot, but rather that he 
does not, exhibit intellectual independence ; and that it is the ancient indigenous 
system of subordination to the guru that is the cause. It does not occur to a 
Hindu that he ought to be able to give a reason for the faith that is in him. 

Mr. Justice Banerjee. —What particular article of faith for example is a 
Hindu not able to give a reason for ? 

Witness. —No Hindu, and for that matter no man, can give any reason for 
believing in the transmigration of souls. That doctrine is taught dogmatically 
and is accepted implicitly and without reflection. It is this, I maintain, that 
marks the essential difference between the Indian boy and the European boy. 
In this country boys do not start fife with the same splendid mental inheritance 
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which gives European boys the advantage. The European habit of coolly and 
confidently referring every point to the ultimate arbitrament of the inner judge¬ 
ment is entirely wanting in the Indian. 


Mr. Justice Banerjee.—kxt we to understand that you are speaking from 
personal knowledge of Indian students? 

Witness .—Otherwise I should speak much less confidently. For eleven 
years I was Principal of the Oriental College, Lahore, and during that time I 
often tried to strike sparks of reasoning from the minds of my students by put¬ 
ting forward in a carefully impartial way difficult questions for them to decide, or 
by confronting them with a variety of conflicting opinions and asking them which 
particular opinion they would prefer to adopt; but almost invariably the answer 
would be, “ What is your opinion, Sir?" or “ What do you wish us to believe 
about it, Sir ?” Hence—to sum the matter up—the task which I conceive lies 
before the Indian Universities, a task I know most difficult to accomplish, but 
the only one in my opinion that is worth attempting from the standpoint of 
intellectual culture, is to supplant the indigenous methods of teaching, which 
are essentially dogmatic and non-logical, by the Western methods, which are 
essentially inquisitive and reasoning. 


The Indian brain is capable but after the manuring process is over it is left 
unaided. Some Indians have done great things and are respected in Europe. 
Dr. Bhandarkar is an instance. His success is due to a Professor of the Poona 
College who instructed him in the method of study. 

The Chinese system of elaborate examinations which has grown up in India 
„ . . is demoralising. In China it is indigenous 

and is likely to be altered on the model of 
Japan. 

The Oriental College though not doing the higher work alluded to above 

The Oriental College. * U ?ff ul fUnC T tion applying schools 

with teachers. In inspecting schools, 
witness has noticed that the Oriental College men teach much better than the 
men educated on traditional lines. It is a kind of oriental training college and if 
it were abolished there would be a sudden fall in the classical teaching in schools. 
It would be desirable to develope the pedagogic side of the College. The 
abolition of the college would lead within five years to the opening of an oriental 
side to the training college. Witness cannot say if it would be a less expensive 
arrangement. Many institutions in which the love of Sanskrit is much paraded 

do not give such good instruction. Boys 
are in such institutions supposed to read 
texts without grammatical preparation. One cannot blame the institutions—the 
study is impossibly long on traditional lines. The result is that the instruction 
is neither on the ancient or the modern system. The moral texts may do the boys 
good, but the course does not train them to be teachers. Witness has been shocked 
by the condition of the teaching in some of these schools and the success of the 
scholars in the examinations shows how bad these latter are. Schools pass boys 
high in the Middle School and Entrance Examinations who are absolutely unfit 
to pass, knowing nothing of their subjects. The low paid examiners fail to 
understand their responsibility. The teachers know the condition of things 
quite well but they have not the time to teach by the old methods nor the 
knowledge to teach by the new. 

There is much forcing of students. Not enough time is given and there is a 

desire to pass a large number and a belief 
University Teaching. that this means good work. If the Univer¬ 

sities reduced their numbers and turned 
out a few men who could work on western methods they could do more good. 
Intensitiveness not expansiveness is required. The Japan University has few 
students and yet it has already made its mark. The needful training cannot be 
given to a mass of men, it requires the immediate direction of experts. Insti¬ 
tutions have been allowed to grow up and expand without any heed being paid 
to the standard of instruction. 
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If the Indian Government had continued to develope the colleges instead 
of founding Universities, they would have by this time have obtained real teach¬ 
ing Universities in Calcutta, Madras and Bombay. To think that popular 
enthusiasm will create sound learning is to disregard all historical experience. 
Careful control and supervision are needed. 

The amount of grammar required in the B.A. course is sufficient. The 
_ , . _ , traditional grammar could not be pres- 

tuoy o ans.n. cribed, its study takes too long. It would 

not be advisable to insist on the study of a portion in order to show the method of 
treatment. That would introduce both systems, and it would require an exceptional 
brain to study both. Mr. Justice Banerjee enquired whether witness approved 
of including a portion of the Rig Veda in the B.A. course. Witness replied 
that it is not absolutely necessary, but is very useful. It brings the change in 
language and ideas home to the student. If they are allowed to retain the notions 
they get from the pandits then there will be the confusion of ideas discussed 
above. That there has always been change can only be brought home to 
the student by intensive teaching. The presentation of different interpretations 
to the student is interesting from the point of view of experimental psychology. 
It aids in inducing the Indian brain to discriminate and to realise that author, 
ity must not necessarily be accepted. 

It is at present difficult to get the right type of Sanskrit Professors for the 
„ , colleges. It is different in Southern 

Profeuors of Sanskrit. » v° <r>t i ■ • i r 

India. 1 here are historical reasons tor 
this difference. The Punjab has suffered greatly from the breach of continuity 
in its traditional studies resulting from the Muhammadan occupation. In conse¬ 
quence there is great artificiality. It is easier to introduce European than 
traditional methods of teaching. 
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Witness No. 15.— ‘■A. S, Hemmy, Esq., B A. (Cantab.), M.Sc. (Melbourne) 
Professor of Science, Government College, Lahore. 


Witness presented a written statement (Paper No. 15 in Part II), 

Research in an Indian University is a matter more for the future than for 
„ . the present, but the question of good teach* 

Teaching University. . V , . , • ^ . ■ ft> . , 

jng is one which is most pertinent to the 
Commission. The system of teaching in India is most unsatisfactory. The 
University settles the curriculum and the colleges have to accept it and have 
very little to say in the matter. What is wanted is teachers who have not to 
consider examinations. The students should be taught how to think not to 
memorise and draw conclusions from the examination papers of previous years. 
Now they pour out the facts they have accumulated on the examination papers 
and then forget all about them. The book work for an examination is inevitably 
forgotten, but one may hope that the student will retain the method of thought in 
which he is trained. The subjects learnt are of little use in after-life, but if the 
student has been taught to think much will have been gained, 


For these reasons witness desires to see a system of good University instruc* 
tion. The University professors should not teach the Honours men only, they 
should give instruction to all. To pass men they should teach the principles of 
their subjects and they should consider not the examination, but the capacity of 
the students to whom they are lecturing. 


Mr . Justice Banerjee.' —Why should the ordinary University course not be 
taught in this way ? 

Witness. — The college work will be supplementary to the University work ; 
the University teaching should be of a different class and should disregard the 
necessary evil of examinations. 

Mr. Justice Banerjee. —Cannot students be taught to think while they were 
Studying for examinations ? 

Witness. —They are not at present. The professors can put them through 
the examination, but are not qualified to instil the spirit of the subject into them. 

Mr. Pedler. —Is the science syllabus laid down in such a way as to debar 
the professor from a sensible system of teaching? 

W itness .—It has been improved. There is now a syllabus and a number of 
recommended text-books. The first examination under the new system will take 
place next year. But definitions of curricula cannot do everything. 

The plan proposed by witness is similar to the Cambridge system of pro¬ 
fessors and college coaches. At Cambridge there is only a slender attendance 
at the University lectures. For one thing there are so many good lectures, and 
for another the students are not encouraged to attend. 

With a curriculum and examinations, however admirable they may br, 
there must be cramming and hence it is verv desirable to have a body of lecturers 
unconnected with the examinations. The scheme will by no means do away 
with the need for colleges. At Cambridge much of the teaching in the Science 
side is done by the University. All the Colleges cannot provide their own 
laboratories and much of the work is therefore done in the University laboratories 
and theatre. At the same time there are college lectures and extensive 
coaching. 

The Melborne University affords a more exact analogy. It started with a 
system of professors and no colleges, and provision was made for colleges that 
might arise in the future. There is now a complete series of University pro¬ 
fessors and also three colleges, supported by religious bodies. About half the 
students belong to one or other of the colleges, notwithstanding that they have 
to pay higher fees. The part played by the colleges is mainly in connection 
with coaching, moral and religious training and the social and athletic side of the 
University. The college teaching is supplementary to that of the University 
professors. 
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It is said to be necessary to give students six lectures a week in each subject. 
If that is the case a division of labour will be a great advantage and the Uni* 
versity lectures will supplement those given in the college. It has been argued 
that the appointment of University professors will lower the status of the 
colleges. That is not the case. The University work will be above the 
present college work. 

The University cannot bear the expense of maintaining a professoriate. But 
Finance for the Middle School Examination the 

H “ ne ' Punjab University would already be 

bankrupt. Private liberality also cannot be relied on, especially as it seems 
attracted at present to the provision of new Colleges for different sections of the 
community. This extension of collegiate work will not further the cause of sound 
learning unless there is a central body of teachers to give an intellectual tone. 
The Government is the only possible source of funds, and as it would probably 
object to a large increase of expenditure on higher education witness uould 
propose that the Government colleges should be done away with, their existing 
staffs becoming the first University professors. 

Dr, Mackichan .—The staff has been recruited for a definite purpose, can 
you assume that it can act at once as a University professoriate and that it is fit 
for the work of higher teaching. 

Witness .—A large proportion are fit and the balance might be utilised as 
inspectors. On the whole the intellectual qualifications of the members of the 
Indian Educational Service are higher than those of the staffs of other 
colleges. (Dr. Mackichan said that this is not the case in Bombay.) 

Part of the work of the University professors might be the delivery of weekly 
lectures in colleges. 

If suitable affiliation rules are introduced no difficulty with regard to private 
candidates will arise. 


Alternative schemes for improving teaching. 


Three schemes have been suggested for 
the improvement of teaching— 

(i) Inter*collegiate lectures. This scheme implies equality among the 
colleges, whereas in fact, they are most unequal. The extent to 
which this is the case may be realised by comparing the enormous 
difference in the annual outlay in different colleges. For an inter¬ 
collegiate system the colleges must be approximately equal or 
some colleges would be besieged by all students without getting 
anything in return. 


(2) The best professors in the various colleges to be called University 

professors and to teach Honours men, the Government supplying 
substitutes. This does not provide higher teaching independent 
of examinations, and would be difficult to work because of the 
very small number of Honours men. 

(3) The scheme suggested by witness. 

Another point of difference between witness and Dr. Stratton is that the 
latter says that candidates for Honours in any subject but English should be 
required to take the Pass course in English. Witness would allow a candidate 
to take up that course previous to his taking up Honours either in his third or 
fourth year, leaving the fifth year free for the special work. The main difference 
between the Honours course and the M.A. would be one of teaching. 


Syed Hossein Bilgrami .—Do you think that the M.A. student is not 
well taught ? 

Witness.—He only gets one year to concentrate his attention. Until he 
finishes the B.A. he is kept with all the dullards of the B.A. class. Honours 
men should be given three years in which they can work separately. 

There must be a separate Honours class and a separate body of teachers for 
it. A system of Honours which is simply an enlarged Pass course is not 
worth having. It means quite as much trouble as a complete Honours course 
with men working separately all the time, whilst the students do not get so much 
advantage. 
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its 


Affiliation should hot be merely up to a certain standard, the subjects 

permitted to be taught should also be 
Affiliation of college*. specified. If a college wishes to extend 

curriculum it should make a fresh application to the University. 

The qualifications of any new member of the staff of a college should be 

considered by the Syndicate or a body 
Recognised eachers. appointed by the Syndicate, previous to 

his appointment, and no appointment to an affiliated college should be made 
without the approval of the Syndicate, otherwise a college might start well and 
gradually degenerate. If a teaching University be maintained according to 
witness’ scheme, then the conditions of affiliation need not be so strict as when 
each college does its own teaching. It would not be undue interference and 
the supervision would bean advantage for the smaller colleges. Referring to the 
method of recruiting the Indian Educational Service, witness said that whether 
a teaching University be appointed or not, appointments in the Department 
should be advertised, and if that were done, there would never be any instances 
of men whose qualifications the University would dispute. 

Mr. Justice Banerjee. —Might not the object you have in view be equally 
well served if the rule required affiliated colleges simply to report the appointment 
of a Professor leaving the University authorities to say whether they would 
accept it or not. 

Witness. —That comes practically to the same thing. If the University is 
to have the power to reject a man is it not better that it should be done before a 
man is appointed ? The amount of interference would seem very much greater if 
a man is turned out alter he has been appointed. 

There should be a central building for University teaching in Lahore. In 

the case of Punjab concentration would be 
* 7 less difficult than in other places, as the 

large majority of the students are in Lahore, and the Lahore colleges are adjacent 
to one another. The time table might be so arranged that a second year student 
should attend University lectures on Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays, leaving 
him the other days free to study in his own college. 

There should be four classes of Sena* 
tors— 


The Senate* 


(1) Ex-officio. 

(2) Nominees of the Local Government. These should consist of such 
men only whose opinions on educational matters it is advisable to have. 
Men should not be given a voice in the University on account of their 
social position or of their being benefactors unless their opinion would really be 
of advantage to the University. If it is advisable to have such Fellows, they 
should be Honorary Fellows with no voting powers and should not be appointed 
to any Faculty. 

(3) Persons elected by the staffs of affiliated colleges. Assuming all the 
teachers of affiliated colleges are recognised, then certainly they sh ruld be 
allowed to appoint delegates from amongst themselves. 

( 4 ) Persons elected by the general body of graduates of higher standing than 
B A.’s. As to the exact qualifications of graduates witness has no very strong 
opinion. Some consider that B. A’s. of 10 years’ standing should be allowed to 
vote. Witness has no objection to that. There is a strong objection against the 
system originally adopted in the Punjab University of the Senate adding to 
their number by election. The Senate should consist either of representatives 
of some community or body, or else advisers to the University. Men elected by 
the Senate do not represent anyone in particular except perhaps the leading 
section in the Senate. 


A very large Senate is not required at present, because the number of people 
in the Punjab capable of forming a reliable opinion on higher educational matters 
is not very large. Asa purely tentative measure witness proposes that the num¬ 
ber should be ioo or 150. In order that the number may not be exceeded, 
existing Fellows, unless re-nominated or elected, should be made Honorary 
F'ellows with power to be present at Senate meetings, but without a vote and 
without a place on any Faculty. Witness said he did not think it would be 
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nvldious to invite them to meetings without a vote. Their principal function 
at present is as a rule merely to attend. They very seldom have a voice in 
any matter. Fellows of the University to be appointed in the future should not 
be made Darbaris. Fellows as such should be given no privileges outside the 
University. 

With regard to the constitution of the Syndicate the only alteration witness 

would propose is that if University Profes- 
he yn ic»te. SO rs are to be appointed they should be 

allowed to elect certain of their number to the Syndicate. Further, the Director 
of Public Instruction ought to be an ex -officio member of the Syndicate. 

The system of Boards of Studies in the Punjab University needs remodelling. 

„ , , _ At present there is a Board of Studies for 

Boards of Smates. \ r: « r r .%• r 

each faculty. In consequence of this, u a 
man taking science for the Arts degree has anything to complain of, instead 
of the matter being brought before the Science Faculty it is brought before the 
Arts Faculty. What is needed is Boards of Studies for each subject or group 
of subjects. The number of men competent to act on Boards of Studies in the 
Punjab is not very large and therefore it will probably be advisable to group 
certain subjects together. 

With regard to the teaching of Science there seems to be in India too little 

practical work. In the Punjab certain 
eac info cience. alterations have recently been made and 

when the new regulations come into force, every student taking the B. A. degree 
will have to undergo a really practical examination in Science. The regulations in 
the past apparently implied this, but there seems to be a belief in India generally 
that oral examinations can take the place of practical examinations in Science 
and that ascertaining from a student how he would do a thing is as good 
a test as making him do it. Anyone who knows anything of Science knows 
that that is ridiculous. It is certainly the case that the practical examinations 
of the Punjab University in Physics are a farce, arid with regard to Chemistry, 
the practical examinations here as everywhere else, except at Allahabad, are 
of very little value. Under the new scheme for the B. A. degree of the Punjab 
University a student in Chemistry will be required to prepare simple inorganic 
salts and to do some simple volumetric analysis and a little testing. Practical 
examinations for the Intermediate with the' large number of candidates 
are at present impracticable. Endeavour is being made to make the oral 
examination as practical as possible. The examination for the Entrance is an 
oral examination. There the numbers are quite unmanageble. If the oral 
examinations were given up students would never even see a piece of apparatus, 
and it may do them some good even to get this slight acquaintance with practical 
work. 


It is very difficult to make practical examinations an efficient test. 
Witness would be inclined to require that a student should send in a list of the 
experiments he has performed which should be signed by the teacher as 
a guarantee of good faith. At any rate this should be done in the case of 
Physic*. The allotment of marks for practical examinations is a great mistake, 
because it is very difficult to adjust the marks equitably. There should be no 
marks; a student should simply pass or fail in his practical examination. 
Owing to the small number of Honours men, it would perhaps be possible 
to classify them. They might be divided into three or four classes, but marks 
should not be allotted. 

Dr. Caleb raised the question whether any outside examination could be 
substituted for the preliminary Scientific Examination for the M. B. Looking 
somewhat superficially into the Calendar for the purpose of judging of the 
relative merits of the Intermediate Science and the Preliminary Scientific, it 
appeared to witness that in Physics the standard for the Preliminary Scientific 
is much the same as that for the Intermediate Science, but that in Chemistry 
it is higher as it includes a considerable amount of organic Chemistry which 

, is not included in the Intermediate Science 

Preliminary Science For medical student* Examination. It IS, however, less than the 

amount of Chemistry required for the B. Sc. Under these circumstances the 
Intermediate cannot take the place of the preliminary Scientific Examination 
but a student taking the J 3 , Sc. or the science side of the B. A. has quite as 


much knowledge as is required for the Preliminary Scientific Examination 
and should therefore be exempted from passing it. There is no reason for 
separating the teaching; it is not done in any University in England. There 
Medical students mix with Art students and they learn their Physics and 
Chemistry together. Besides this separation entails upon the Medical Colleges 
the expense of providing lecturers in Chemistry and Physics. In the Medical 
College there should however be classes in Physiological Chemistry, including 
Toxicology, that is to say, there should be lectures by the Professor of Chemistry 
on Toxicology at the Medical College. In the preliminary scientific course 
there must also be some elementary Biology, but upon that subject witness is 
not competent to speak. 

The Entrance Examination for Science as apart from Arts is practically a 
dead letter, because students can take up the Entrance in Arts, and then go on 
to the Intermediate Science. If it is not a dead letter, it ought to be. It serves 
no good purpose. Witness has no personal knowledge of what the practical 

examination for this Examination is, except 
outlet wourie, ffjat it is an ordinary oral examination, 

probably more difficult than that for Arts. i That paper shown to witness by Dr. 
Bourne would be a practical examination if conducted properly. 

The Intermediate examination in Science as far as Physics and Chemistry 
are concerned is the same as that for the Intermediate Arts. Candidates 
have appeared for it. 

The B. Sc. has been held only in Mathematics and Astronomj' this year. 
There have as yet been no examinations in the other subjects. There is no 
proposal before the University to remove any portion of the Science from the 
B. A., in consequence of the introduction of Science degree. 

There is a tendency at present for the formation of numerous local 

colleges. In the Punjab, there are three 
ma coieget. colleges in Lahore with 866 students and 

nine colleges up-country with 286, giving the latter an average of about 30 
students each, and of these nine colleges three have been established recently. 

The calibre of the students in the small colleges is inferior and such colleges 
„ , , „ cannot afford the best class of staff. If it 

M(implication of colleges, . , • , . , . , . . . ,, 

is desired to coach students it is rather an 
advantage to have small colleges, but good coacbers are not always to be 
found in such colleges. If colleges have large endowments then they get a 
large number of students. Of the nine colleges referred to, four teach up to the 
B.A. Provided there was a staff of University teachers, it would be a positive 
advantage to have small colleges, at present it is a disadvantage. 

Syed Hossein Bilgrami. —If they had good teachers, would not small col* 
leges be an advantage. 

Witness. —They have not good teachers. The method of their forma¬ 
tion is against them. In most cases small colleges commence by adding classes 
to High Schools and they have the same class of teachers for the Intermediate 
class that they have for the school class. That is one reason why the work 
needs strengthening. The student's mind is not formed by being brought into 
contact with men of great attainments. University professors and college 
lecturers are both needed in such cases. 

Witness said that subject to certain reservations he agreed with Dr. Stratton 

in the matter of Honours Degrees. The 
Honours Degree. Honours course should extend for three 

years after the Intermediate Examination ? 

Syed Hossein Bilgrami. —In that case what difference will there be between 
the M.A. and the Honours. 


Witness .—The difference will be that the Honours man will be separated 
from the Pass man after the Intermediate and will have three years’ special 
work. The M.A. degree should be given to a man who takes Honours without 
any further examination. For all Pass examinations whether for the B.A, or 
the M.A., there should be no classification or order of merit. It should 
be either "passed” or "failed,” but in the case of Honours men there 
should be classification. Witness would still keep the M.A. in order that 
Pass men may have an opportunity of entering for jt. 
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Witness No. i 6 . —The Revd. H. C. Velte, M.A., Vice-Principal and Profes¬ 
sor of English, Forman Christian College, Lahore. 

(Paper No. 16 in Part II.) 

There are two ways in which a Teaching University may be established: (i) 

. by direct teaching: in institutions maintained 

Teaching Umvenity. b ' the . University and by University 

lecturers and Professors and (2) by the affiliation of colleges in such a way that 
they may become an integral part of the University. As regards (1) the 
Punjab University is in a certain sense already a teaching University, and as 
regards (2) it is purely an examining body and has never attempted to be any¬ 
thing further or higher than this. The question then arises whether it is desirable 
at present to extend the operation of the University in the line of direct teaching. 
With regard to that witness would say emphatically “ No ”. In the first place 
there are more important things to be done. The most urgent of these is the 
affiliation of colleges with the University, that is to bring the Punjab University 
into line with the other Indian Universities. In the second place a teaching 
University is not needed in the Punjab. It is doubtful whether there is material 
for it, and if it Were established it could only be a very small affair. If 
anything is to be attempted in the direction of a research institute, it would be 
far better to have a single institution for all India such as the John Hopkins 
University of America, The experiment would show whether it would be possible 
to have a teaching University or a research institute in other places. The success 
of the Punjab University in this line has not been such as to justify it in desiring 
at present to undertake anything further. A great deal had been said in deprecia¬ 
tion of the work done in colleges and of the Indian students, and that deprecia¬ 
tion is not deserved. There are some poor specimens of students who derive 
little benefit from the education they receive, but there are also a very large num¬ 
ber of excellent men and all that is necessary is to get hold of them and use the 
material well Indian students compare very favourably with students elsewhere, 
considering their conditions. The President suggested that the University might, 
as far as teaching up to the B A. is concerned, rely mainly on raising the 
standard in colleges by proper rules of affiliation, but that after the B. A. the 
University might itself undertake the instruction of advanced students. Witness 
said he quite agreed with those who said that the M. A. course should be an 
Honours course, but he is of opinion that the work should be done in the Colleges. 
This year for the first time an M. A. class has been opened in the Forman 
College. The result has been exceedingly encouraging. The higher work of 
teaching will be rendered most efficient by strengthening the Colleges. More men 
are needed. The staffs of colleges are too small for the work to be done and the 
men now engaged in general work have no leisure for advanced work. If one 
or two men were added to each college, then advanced work might be done. 


A division of labour between the colleges is possible in the M. A. course and 
, ,, . also to some extent in the lower classes. 

inter-collegiate arrangements. ,, , c 

r or instance, in the r acuity of science the 
number of students is very small. This year they numbered only 30 in the 
Entrance Examination of the Science Faculty. Of this number about 15 will pass 
and not more than 8 or 10 will enter college. There are now two institutions car¬ 
rying on work for the F. Sc. This is a waste of labour and a very heavy expense. 
The University should not take up this work, but the colleges should combine 
and do it amongst themselves. The Professors would still remain connected with 
their own colleges. There would of course have to be an adjustment of fees. 
The University might arrange these combinations, as soon as it comes into some 
sort of relation with the -colleges. Again, affiliation must be the first step. 


An arrangement such as is proposed above is certainly possible between two 
colleges. Witness is not sure whether it will be possible to form groups of 
more than two. Jn the M.A. class, it would probably be possible for one college 
to take up History, another Philosophy, another Physics and Chemistry and 
thus the work might be divided- 
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Witness believes in the principle of election and thinks it should be reintro¬ 
duced. It exists in theory, but is a 
lection c e ow*. dead-letter. In his note witness suggested 

that the representation should be by Faculties. He would change that and say 
that it should be by colleges. The staff of each college should be allowed to 
elect a member to the Senate. The same privilege should be extended to the 
graduates, or rather to the graduates’ association, of each college. Witness is 
not in favour of extending it to the general body of graduates. There are a 
great many objections, one is that many graduates are not brought into 
touch with college life. They entered as private students and do not know each 
other. Then again there is the danger of canvassing. All this would he avoided 
if Fellows were elected by the graduates’ association of each college. These 
graduates’ associations have been formed in connection with nearly all the colleges 
in Lahore and they meet during the year at certain times. The Principal of the 
College is Patron of the Association and the graduates are in close, touch with, 
the college and college life. They would therefore be sure to make a good 
choice, and the men who represented them would be a credit to the college and 
useful to the University. There would not be any danger whatsoever in intro¬ 
ducing this scheme. The same number of representatives should not be given to 
each college; representation should be proportionate to the membership of the 
association or the number of graduates. That is a detail which could be worked 
out afterwards. The privilege should be given to every college affiliated to the 
University. If a college teaches only up to the F.A. and has no graduates it could 
not return a member to the Senate. 


Witness agrees with all that has been said' about cramming. The evil exists 
_ . and is on the increase. When one comes to 

cLx&tiMtiittiOfls ana cramsnin^,. * i , i t * » .‘ir 

consider the causes ot cramming one is still 
very much in the dark. Many different causes have been mentioned and one of 
these is insufficient knowledge of English. The knowledge of English which 
students have when they join the college is inadequate, but this alone is not the 
cause of cramming. It may be a cause of cramming in the colleges to a very 
large extent, but scarcely to any considerable extent in the schools. Then- 
again the blame is thrown upon the schools and of course upon the teachers in the 
schools and the training they have received. W itness has had some experience 
of school work, having been in charge of a school for two years, and he does 
not agree with this opinion. If there was anything to be proud of in the Punjab 
it is the existence of a corps of good and well-trained teachers, and their number 
is increasing every year. Witness has been brought into personal contact with 
them and kno-vs something of their methods of work, and tie does not think 
the fault lies with the teachers or with their training. His own view is that there 
is something which interferes with the teachers’ work and he believes it is to be 
found in the examination system. It is owing to this system that teachers, in 
spite of themselves are unable to educate men. A boy has to be prepared for 
the public and competitive examinations of the Government and the University 
and in this way a great deal of the time and energy of the boy himself and of his 
teacher are wasted'. The teacher Is helpless in the matter. Unless his results 
in the examinations are good he is found fault with, becomes unpopular with 
the boys, with their parents and perhaps with the management and those under 
whom he holds his appointment. In this is to be found the true cause of cram¬ 
ming and unsatisfactory education. 

The remedy is to do away with all university examinations In schools. The 
„ , . middle school examination might certain- 

School management. . . . . . fr . 5 

ly be done away with I here was a 
time when it served a purpose, but it no longer does so. . The Entrance Exam¬ 
ination as it now is should also be abolished. If this were done the teacher 
would have a chance to educate his boys. Witness would place the schools- 
entirely in the hands of the Department and of the Inspectors. There should be 
efficient and thorough supervision and inspection and all examinations in schools 
and promotions should beTeft to the-teachers under the supervision of the Ins¬ 
pectors. Thus the responsibility would be thrown upon the- teacher and' his 
position would be raised and he would have ample opportunity to do real teach¬ 
ing work. 
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In place of the Matriculation examination there should be a final 
examination for schools with a certificate signed by the Head Master and 
, „ . . . .. countersigned by the Inspector to show 

that the boy has been educated up 
to a certain standard and has finished his course in school. Such certi¬ 
ficates should be regarded as equivalent to those of the present Entrance 
examination. A great deal of the examination should be done by the school 
itself, but the Department should also have a share in it. For those seek¬ 
ing admission to college there should be a separate Entrance Examination to be 
held by the University. The schools should be completely dissevered from 
the University. 

In the 4th paragraph ol witness’ memorandum it is seated that only about 
one sixth of those who pass the Entrance examination take up a University 
course. The correct proportion is about one-third to one-fourth. 

The University Entrance Examination should be made a much more thorough 
test in English. A great many candidates now get through in English who 
ought not to pass. Special importance should be attached to a working knowledge 
oi English, sufficient for comprehension and expression. 

Mr. justice Banerjee said that such a knowledge of English should be 
required of all boys at the end of their school course ana this being so he wished 
to know what was the use in having two Examinations when one would suffice. 

Witness replied that it will have this advantage that it will give a student 
more time to think before he is called upon to exercise his option. All the boys 
will have to go through the school final examination and then the ^ or £ who 
wish to go on to the University will have to go through a public examina¬ 
tion—the matriculation—at a later stage, and in that examination they might con¬ 
fine themselves to the particular subjects requisite for University life. 

President .—The practical question is rather this. Do you think a 
Government or a merchant’s office can accept a Head Master's certificate, 
unless given after a test in English which is practically equivalent to the test in 
the Entrance examination ? 

Witness. —That depends entirely upon what the Government would choose 
to do in the matter. 

President. — Would a Government office or a merchant’s office be likely to 
accept this school final examination as worth anything at all ? 

Witness —That would depend on the school from which the boy comes. 
If it has a reputation for giving a good eduction its certificate would be 
valued by the Government and private firms. Besides the school examination 
will be conducted under the Inspector of the Division. 

It would certainly require an increase in the staff of Inspectors to conduct 
these examinations. There would have to be one for every one or two districts. 
At present there are about four or five districts under one Inspector. It is 
impossible for him to do all the work. The President said that in England 
the University Board sends examiners to examine the schools. They examine 
and mark the papers and forward them to a central place where they are moder¬ 
ated to see that all the examiners are adopting the same standard. The Uni¬ 
versity then accepts the certificate as equivalent to its preliminary examinations. 
W itness thought that such a scheme might possibly be workable. 

The Punjab University has been held up as a model in this respect that it 
„ . „ does not appoint teachers as examiners. 

but gets its examiners trorn distant parts 
of India such as Allahabad and Bombay. This is one of the weakest points 
in the whole examination system It has many disadvantages. First of all 
those who are appointed to examine very often do not know the standard ; this 
has occurred again and again. As regards the setting of papers an attempt has 
been made to get over the difficulty by model papers, but witness does not think 
they have served any very good purpose. Again Examiners not knowing the 
standards make great mistakes in the valuation of the papers. About two years 
ago an examiner was appointed from Calcutta for a certain examination and 
when his results came in it was found that about 300 to 350 candidates had failed 
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and that only 19 had passed. The mistake occurred in this way. The examiner 
did not carefully read his instructions and he thought the pass percentage was 25 
or 33, whereas it was 40. He thought he was passing many whom he was not 
passing. The question an examiner really sets himself is whether a man is fit 
to pass or not without regard to any percentage of marks. 

It would be possible to get rid of a good deal of the unsatisfactory cram 
work in colleges if teachers were allowed to examine their students. A scheme 
has been proposed with regard to this which would meet the views of the 
witness. 


Witness No. 17. — The Revd. J. H. Orbison, M, A., M. D., Professor 
of Biology, Forman Christian College, Lahore. 

(Paper No. 17 in Part II) 

It is properly the province of the Vice-Chancellor and the heads of colleges 
. , to deal with this subject. Witness is 

Affiliation of colleges, 1 ■ / r 1 » 

very much in favour of some scheme hv 
which the University may come into closer contact with all colleges sending up 
men for its examinations. General supervision by the University of the Colleges 
should be secured. The annual reports from the various institutions should be 
overhauled or perhaps there should be committees of visitation appointed by the 
Senate. There would be popular feeling against the Syndicate doing this, and 
there might be in the Syndicate too large a representation of one particular 
interest. The Chairman of the Committee might be one of the Inspectors, 

With regard to Teaching Universities a line of demarcation should be drawn 

between undergraduate and post graduate 
Teaching mversity. work and the University should take in 

hand the post graduate work and provide for a more comprehensive and broader 
scope of teaching, both intensively and extensively. Undeigraduate work should 
be left largely in the hands of colleges. 

It should be recognised that each college has its own individuality, its own 
traditions, its own type or ideal to which it wishes to attain, and in accordance 
with which it wishes to train its men. There is a certain esfirit de corps which 
each college wishes to maintain and that ought not to be interfered with. 

The question of an Honours Course, as is the case in most of these matters, 
„ has its Pros and cons and again there is 

Honours Course. . . ‘ , «, • , ■ . 

a choice of alternatives, and a is neces¬ 
sary to consider to which alternative there is the least objection, and which is 
the most workable of the various schemes. There are certain schemes which 
have been proposed which are very beautiful on paper, but it is doubtful whether 
they are feasible in practice. There is a tendency to plant an exotic taken from 
the antipodes in the soil of India without much regard to the principles of 
heredity and environment. It is rather incongruous for instance to take a full 
fledged University scheme ready made in Germany and plant it in India without 
regard to the condition of the people or the stage of civilisation at which they have 
arrived. However much one may like professorial work, one must recognise that 
in India they have not got much beyond the tutorial stage for undergraduates. For 
the present the best graduate course should be considered as virtually the Honours 
Course. Very few of the students are competent to take up an Honours Course 
and there are objections to separating the brightest men from the others. Candi¬ 
dates who distinguish themselves in the ordinary B. A. examination might 
be considered to have passed with Honours, Or Honours students might be 
given a special paper a little severer or wider than the,rest. The Calcutta 
system would seem to be sound. For classical languages students might go 
to a Central oriental institution and for higher degrees in science they might 
go to a Central School of science but witness would not like to extend that 
principle very far. Too much stress is laid upon specialisation. The Punjabi 
has not come to the stage yet where he can usefully specialise in any subject. 
A few men who are able to do so might perhaps have their chance after pass¬ 
ing the B. A., but witness is not in favour of a man specialising before that 
stage. Students in India have not the general training which is given in the 
West, but they were gradually working up to it. From decade to decade there 
is an improvement in the men passing through the schools and colleges. 

Examinations are the core of some of the difficulties of the University. 

, . Something substantial should be done to 

Examinations. lessen the strain on students and professors 

which results from the striving to pass the examinations. It deadens their 
enthusiasm and deprives them of elasticity and freshness. 

President. —Is there not also a danger of the students idling and making 
up for past neglect by cramming just before the examination ? 

Witness.^— That is not the case. The majority of the best men tell me 
about the strain upon them. 
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The number of public examinations should be diminished. The Middle 
School examination should be a private examination and at the end of the 
school course there should be a departmental examination. There should be 
a public matriculation examination for all those who wish to go up to the 
University. It. should be held by the University, 

For the B. A. the examinations should be held locally by Professors. Marks 
should not be published and candidates should be placed alphabetically in 
classes instead of in order of merit. 

The courses of reading should be a little shorter. They are very wide and 
they prevent students from doing any general reading. They have to devote 
themselves to getting up their subjects by means of epitomes, keys and cram 
books. 

Syed Hossain Bxlgrami ,—Would not that be avoided by giving a long 
but an easy course. 

Witness .—That is another possible way of doing it. It would be a pity 
to narrow the course and yet something must be done to make things a little 
easier and give students more opportunity for the cultivation of their minds. 

Mr. Justice Banerjee .—In other words you would like to give them more 
time to think even if it be at the expense of curtailing the amount of their reading. 

Witness. —Yes. 


Dr. Mackichan .—Would they think ? 

Mr. Justice Banerjee — They would if they had the time to think. 

Witness, continuing said that a certain amount of general culture and ex¬ 
perience should be regarded as part of the B. A. training. 

It is very desirable that there should be inter-collegiate co-operation in 
, ^ . .. connection with University lectures, debat- 

ing clubs, the library and sports. 

Examinations should be held by men on the spot and if possible by those 
„ teaching the subject. If it were not too 

daring witness would suggest that each 
college should decide whether a man is fit to pass the B. A. oi not. Colleges 
would then find their own level. 
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Witness No. i8, Mr. H. T. Knowlton, Principal, Central Training 

College, Lahore. 


(Written statement No. 18 in part II.) 

The percentage of passes in the different examinations does not seem 

to be quite satisfactory, but witness would 
percentage of passes. like to point out that similar conditions 

have existed in the London University for the last six years. It seems to be a 
general phenomenon that there should be a falling off in the percentage of 
passes as examinations increase in difficulty. 


It is important that there should be a Faculty of Pedagogics. Nothing at 

present is done to encourage teachers to 
Faculty of Pedagogics. qualify themselves properly for their work. 

English Universities have taken up this question and several of them have chairs 
of education and have established examinations in connection with University 
colleges which give special training in the work of teaching. Witness is not 
aware that any University has a Faculty of Pedagogics. They have Boards of 
Studies and they hold examinations for teachers, but he does not think that 
they have a special Faculty. The reason for suggesting a Faculty of Pedagogy 
is that if it is left to the Board of Studies very little general interest would be 
taken in the question. The Faculty should contain a number of teachers who 
wquld be deeply interested in the subject. 


It appears to be essential that there should be some college of Pedagogy which 

should be worked in accordance with laws 
University course o Pe agogics. laid down by the University and that this 

college should have attached to it a school in which teachers may be trained 
in the art of teaching. The training college has been regarded as a college by 
the University from its foundation and for the last 20 years the Principal had 
been ex-officio a Fellow of the University. The course of study should be drawn 
up by the University and examinations instead of being conducted as now by the 
Department, should be conducted by the University and students on passing should 
receive degrees or diplomas. The men admitted to this course of training and 
subsequently sent up for the examination ought to be graduates—men who 
have already received a good general education and are therefore competent to 
take up special work. There would belittle difficulty in attracting a number 
of graduates. At the present time the senior men in the vernacular class of the 
training college consist chiefly of graduates. Out of 20 at the present time, 13 
are graduates. The numbers have been steadily increasing during the last ten 
years ; ten years ago there was only one graduate. 

An important result of the change would be that better men would be attracted 
to the Education Department. It is desirable that the very best class of men should 
become teachers. The degree of attractiveness must of course also depend upon 
the pay and it is to be remarked that that the pay given in the Education Depart¬ 
ment compares unfavourably with that given in other Departments. There seems, 
however, to be some prospect that the pay will be better in the Education Depart¬ 
ment than has hitherto been the case. The highest pay of teachers in schools 
rises to about Rs. 400. There is one case in which a personal allowance of 
Rs. 100 is given, making Rs. 500, the highest pay given to a Headmaster of a 
school. 


The course of training should extend over two years. Hitherto it has been 
a one year’s course and that is not sufficient. Men who pass from the college are 
able more or less to understand English but they have not a sufficient command of 
English to enable them to express their ideas in that language There should 
be much more practical work than at present. No one should be admit¬ 
ted to the examination conducted by the University until he had received 
a certificate to the effect that he had delivered >00 consecutive lessons, so 
that there might be some guarantee that he had had plenty of practice in 
handling a large class. 
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There have been a few M. A’s in the training college. 

When a man in the training college gives a practical lessor! to a class 
„ , it Is always in the presence of the witness 

Work in the Training College. ^ same ather member of the staff. 

Every day there is a criticism lesson. Every week five students from 
the senior class and five from every ether class are picked eut. to work 
in the model school. Each of them has to prepare a lesson for the day and 
gives it in the presence of the class master, and the class master criticises 
it and reports on the teachers’ work to witness. 


Oriental College as a training college in 
the same sense as his college. It does not 
give any instruction in the theory and 
practice of teaching nor any practical training. 


Witness would not regard the 

The Oriental College. 


Mr. BelL —Can you co-operate with the Oriental College ? 

Witness .—^Their students might come over to lectures on the theory of 
teaching, but the difficulty would be with regard to practical work. It would he: 
very difficult to arrange for their work in the model school* 
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Witness No. 19.—Moulvi 


Hakim Ali, B.A., 
Lahore. 


Principal, Islamia College 


(Written statement No. 19 in Part II.) 

It is too soon for the Punjab University to be turned into a teaching Uni¬ 
versity. It is only 20 years old, and as 
Teaching Diversity. an examining body it has experienced 

for a long time and is still experiencing difficulties owing to the standards of 
examination depending upon the will of the examiners. Its work as an 
examining body should run smoothly for at least 20 years before it is turned 
into a teaching University. 

In the Punjab the number of Fellows is not too large. It may be increased 

to a maximum of 150. Fellowships should 
ovn 0 t e Diversity. b e term i na bi e on ]y jjy death or retirement 

and not by the attendance test. In future, Fellowships should be given to persons 
qualified to advise on or taking an interest in high education and not by way of 
compliment. 

The number of members on the Syndicate should be increased to 30 in order 

that the colleges may be more adequately 
yn lcae- represented. 

In the Punjab University it would be difficult, if not impossible, to allow the 
, „ , election of graduates as Fellows, without 

Election ot Graduates. ■ . • . ° , . • , i 

giving rise to much undesirable canvassing. 
If there is a very strong desire that the principle should be recognised, the experi¬ 
ment may be tried of allowing the election of one graduate (M.A. of five years’ 
or B.A. of ten years’" standing) to be elected for every 500 graduates of the 
University. Candidates should be proposed by the graduates themselves in 
writing and be elected by a majority of written votes sent in sealed covers to the 
Registrar. 


It is said that the students’ knowledge of English is insufficient to enable 

them to profit by the lectures they attend. 
There may be some students who begin 
their University course without a sufficient knowledge of English, but the state¬ 
ment in the “ note of points ” is “ that many students begin their University course 
without a sufficient knowledge of English, etc.” That statement is not well 
founded. It is the way in which certain professors speak English that prevents 
students coming fresh from schools from being able to make out what is said, 
but as soon as they get accustomed to the manner of speaking they understand 
what is taught to them. This is not the fault of the European professors, but 
the Indian students are not habituated to their style, and for one or two months 
they must be trained in that style. 

Religions are so divided and feelings are so strong that it would not be de¬ 
sirable to found a school of Theology in the 
Punjab. 

In the affiliation rules the question of tuition fees and the salaries of pro- 
„ , , . fessors should not be considered and the 

FCCS &&U 8&1&TICS* • f n till *1 1 r 

merits of a college should be judged from 
the work done and the qualifications of its teaching staff. 

A good deal of practical Chemistry and Physics is taught in the Lahore 

colleges and the practical test for the 


Theology. 


Science teaching, 


in- 


termediate examination is thorough. 
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Witness No. 20.—S. Abdul Quadir, B.A , Professor, lslamia College, 
Lahore, representing the Graduates’ Association, Forman Christian 
College, Lahore. 

The remarks made by witness had reference, firstly, to the memorandum sub¬ 
mitted by the Graduates’ Association of the 
reliminarj. Forman Christian College (paper No. 20 in 

part 11) and, secondly, to his personal views. 

Witness desired, in the first place, to speak in favour of the good work done 
by the Christian College where he received his education, especially in the direc¬ 
tion of religious and moral teaching. The various denominational institutions of 

the Punjab are doing considerable good in 
Mission college. producing deep religious sentiment, engen¬ 

dering, in most cases, a thorough sense of moral responsibility in the minds of 
the more earnest of the students. But whereas Hindu and Muhammadan and 
Sikh institutions are proving uselful almost exclusively to the communities 
which they repectively represent, all the different Indian communities owe a great 
debt of gratitude to missionary educational enterprise, which has succeeded to a 
very large extent, in producing men of good and sterling worth, with a deep 
religious feeling. While theoretically the teaching of a foreign religion must 
be supposed to have an unsettling effect on the minds of students, and 
expression was given to a belief of this sort by a learned witness yesterday, 
those who have actually had anything to do with Christian Colleges know that 
the effect generally is to render the attachment of a student to his own faith 
deeper by the influence of the earnest example set by the enthusiasm of mission¬ 
aries for their own cause. 


Towards 


religious 


Religious instruction. 


instruction in Government institutions the authorities 
should continue their present attitude unless 
they are prepared to introduce religious 
teaching for representatives of all communities. It could be introduced without 
much additional expenditure, so far as Hindus and Muhammadans are concerned, 
by giving some allowance to the present Arabic and Sanskrit Professors for 
this extra work. 

The Oriental College, as the seat of the ancient classical learning of the 
„ East making provision for the teaching of 

The Oriental College. a t • <- i \. J n i - . 

Arabic, Sanskrit and Persian, along with 
the teaching of modern subjects through the medium of the vernaculars, has 
naturally attracted considerable attention in the statements that have been laid 
before the Commission. While on the one hand some learned gentlemen have 
condemned it wholesale, others have insisted on its being maintained, both as a 
useful institution, supplying a felt want and worked on lines congenial to the 
tastes of the people of the Province, and as a trust which the University is bound to 
fulfil. Witness holds the latter view and would be sorry that the College should 
suffer by any sweeping denunciations of it on the score of its having failed to 
produce men who have proved succcesful in life or who have distinguished them¬ 
selves. To the fairly long list of names mentioned by Professor Arnold yester¬ 
day witness added the names of several men distinguished in different walks of 
life, who have taken almost as much active part in the progress of the country as 
their fellow graduates of the University on the Arts side. vVitness said that in 
addition to those specially named many former students are distinguishing them¬ 
selves as pleaders, civil officers, or members of the judicial or the Revenue service. 
So that the claims of the Oriental College may be based not so much on the ground 
of serving the purpose of a training college for Oriental teachers for High Schools 
but on results independent of this consideration, 

Mr. Justice Batterjee .—-You have mentioned some Muhammadan gentle¬ 
men who have distinguished themselves. Do you know of any Hindu students 
of the College who have proved equally successful ? 

Witness .—No, I do not, though there must be many. 

Another circumstance connected with the Oriental College is worthy of atten¬ 
tion. It has been complained that it has drained a large portion of the resources of 
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Vernacular language. 


the University which might well have been devoted to the development of 

vernacular literature. The College has al¬ 
ready contributed its share to this work 
because some of the members of its staff have been engaged, on their own 
account, injenriehing the vernacular literature and among them may be mentioned 
Shams-ul Ulama Maulvi Muhammad Hussain Asad, He has rendered great 
service to Urdu literature and has infused a new spirit into it. His works form 
a main part of the Urdu text-books and have been greatly admired, even outside 
the Province. 


Mr . Justice Banerjee .—Mav I ask what is the peculiarity of the style of 
Asad , whether it is based on Arabic or English ? 

Witness ,—His style is simple and be has drawn his inspiration both from 
oriental and occidental literature. His genius needed only hints to grasp the 
peculiar beauties of a foreign literature and, though he did not know English, 
he has produced books highly liked by those who have received an English 
education. 


Mr. Justice Banerjee .—Are his works purely literary or has he made any 
contribution to historical or scientific literature ? 

Witness He has written some books of great historical value, such as the 
" Darbar-i-Akbar, ” which has been patronised by the Hyderabad Education 
Department. 

Syed Hossein Bilgranti .—The " Darbar-i-Akbar" is a very good and use¬ 
ful book. 1 consider it as one of the best books in Urdu literature. 


It would be an advantage to include the study of modern Arabic and Persian 
books in the courses in these languages. Arabic literature is making rapid pro¬ 
gress in Egypt and India should profit by that progress. 

Syed Hossein Bilgrami .—You would not include the mongrel Arabic spoken 
at Cairo in the curriculum of the'University ? 

Witness .—Certainly not, but I would strongly urge the inclusion of the 
translations of some of the best books on western arts and sciences that have 
been prepared at Cairo, to supplement and put a new life into the study of the 
ancient languages of the East in the Punjab University. 

It will be of advantage to the University to allow its graduates the privilege 
.. of electing a limited number of men from 

among themselves to serve as Fellows of 
the University with due regard to considerations of ability, experience and stand¬ 
ing. Under existing circumstances it is right that the Government should 
retain largely in its own hands the power of nominating Fellows, but the time has 
arrived when graduates as such should be given some recognition in the consti¬ 
tution of the University, and some small proportion of Fellowships should be set 
apart to be filled by representatives of the graduates. This step, besides satis¬ 
fying a legitimate aspiration of the graduates, will facilitate the eliciting of the 
views of the educated classes on educational problems, and will secure their 
sympathy and co-operation to a very large extent. The way in which this sug¬ 
gestion may best be carried out would be to allow the graduates of every first 
grade College, that has sent students for the B. A. Degree for not less than 
five years, the privilege of having one elected representative in the Senate. 
They should exercise this right by rotation. 

In order to promote a more liberal and sound education than is imparted 
,, , at present, and to arrest the tendency to- 

Honouts course. r , , , , 

wards cram, it seems desirable that a double 
course of studies be introduced, vis., an Honours course and an ordinary Pass 
course. The former may lead to an examination more searching than the 
degree examinations have hitherto been and the laiter may provide an easier 
test than at present for the benefit of those requiring a degree for admission 
to further professional studies and not aiming at or fitted for literary or scholas¬ 
tic distinction. There are practical difficulties in the way of introduc'ng this 
scheme, the chief among them being that of expense. This difficulty mignt be 
overcome, however, by placing on record the advisability of the scheme and 


leaving it to the option of individual Colleges to Introduce it, if their funds 
permit the adoption of the proposal. 

As to the question of making the University a teaching body, exercising 

a direct control over the appointment and 
Teaching University and Private Colleges. recogn | tion of p ro f essors and Teachers, 

this step, though fraught with possible advantages in respect to the interests 
of true education, is not feasible under present circumstances in the Punjab, 
and the time has not yet come for the University to assume teaching functions 
in connection with pre-graduate studies. The plan could not be well tried with¬ 
out running the risk of retarding the progress of the newly established indigen¬ 
ous Colleges, some of which have a special value as denominational institutions, 
satisfying the religious and moral requirements of particular communities. 
Especially in the Punjab where education is, comparatively speaking, still in its 
infancy, any step that is likely to be resented as undue interference with individual 
freedom cannot be recommended. The experiment may be tried to a certain 
degree by making the University directly responsible for post-graduate studies, and 
allowinglit to supervise and control the teaching in these subjects. There would be 
no objection if a scheme of.University lectures on special subjects for the benefit 
of all affiliated institutions were adopted in addition to the ordinary class work of 
the Colleges. 

The provision of scholarships for original research, in different branches 

of learning, is an urgent necessity if true 
choar* ip*. scholarship is to be encouraged, and if 

the development of the faculties of the best University men is to be secured. 
In the Punjab University there has hitherto been almost no provision made 
under this head, as the few ill-paid Readerships connected with it have been 
awarded on condition of service in the Oriental College for a specified period. 
The stipends are of the value of Rs. 40, Rs. 50, Rs. 60 and Rs. 70, approxi¬ 
mately speaking, and the Readers are expected to do teaching work in the 
Oriental College and are occasionally asked to translate the proceedings of the 
Senate into Urdu. These are not conditions favourable to original research. 
The scale of remuneration ought to be increased and less teaching work exacted 
in order to leave greater leisure for original work. 

Dr. Bourne .—You must be aware that in English Universities Fellowships 
for original work are not divested from teaching work, as teaching supplements 
research. 

Witness .—I recognise the value of teaching work for a scholar, but then the 
teaching should not be of the type expected of these Readers in the Oriental 
College. If they were to be allowed to compile for the use of the Oriental 
classes books on western sciences based on different works on each subject, 
instead of supplying verbatim translations of text-books prescribed for the 
corresponding examinations on the arts side, much better results would be 
produced. 

The Association urges that to avoid abnormal pressure on the brains of 

students, which is believed to be largely 
Passing by compartments. responsible for their physical weakness, for 

the premature decay of their mental 
faculties, and for the dulling of their intellects, greater option should be allowed 
to students in the selection of subjects of study, and students failing in one 
subject only should not be forced to again pass an examination in subjects 
in which they have already passed. 

(а) The career of many a brilliant student has been marred because the 
rules of the University obliged him to take up subjects for which he had no apti¬ 
tude or taste. This has been a direct incentive to cram, and has greatly injured 
the prospects of true learning and original research. If instead of this the 
student be left more free to select subjects better suited to his taste, better results 
may be expected. 

(б) A great deal of valuable energy of young men has been wasted by sub¬ 
jecting them to repeated examinations in subjects in which they have already 
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passed, simply because they failed in some other subject. The Association 
is strongly in favour of a rule being passed to the effect that a student failing 
in one subject alone in the F. A. and B. A. Examinations shall be permitted to 
appear again in that subject only. 

Mr . Justice Banerjee .—Would you object to put it in this way that if a 
man shows distinct merit in two subjects and fails in one only he should not 
be obliged to take up again the subjects in which he was successful. 

Witness.—1 accept the modification. It is a very reasonable one. It is really 
in the case of such students that the grievance comes in. Sometimes a student 
shows high merit in two or three subjects and fails in one subject by a few marks. 
At present he will have to work at it for one year again and take the risk of 
failing in another subject next year. There is always a risk in examinations. 
Instances have been known of gentlemen who have been very confident of their 
knowledge of one subject being plucked in that subject itself. To mention a 
concrete instance, one gentleman, Mr. Abdul Aziz, M.A., passed his B.A. 
standing first in the whole of the Punjab. The previous year to that he failed. 
He relied chiefly on Mathematics which he believed to be his strong point and 
somehow or other he spoilt his first paper on Mathematics and did 
not go in for the other papers. There was another gentleman, Mr. Tilak Ram, 
M.A., who was also first in the order of merit in his own year in the B.A. The 
year previous to that he failed in one subject, but even then if all his marks were 
added up he stood first. Witness would limit the suggestion to one subject. 

Dr. Bourne .—Do you wish that the candidate should join the B.A. class 
or would you send him back to the second year class ? 

Witness .—I would let him join the B.A. class and go up for the one subject 
in which he had failed in next year. 

Dr. Mackichan .—Why not allow him to pass altogether ? 

Witness .~Because if you adopt the other alternative the student will 
have an opportunity of making up his deficiency in the one subject and of 
becoming a good man all round. 

Dr. Mackichan .—Would you apply the same rule in a case of failure in 
English or would you make any exception with regard to English at the examina¬ 
tions ? 


Witness .—It would be very difficult to make any such distinction, although 
a knowledge of English is specially important. 

As regards the Oriental Classical languages (Sanskrit, Arabic and Persian), 
_ the Association is of opinion that the 

study or the former two may be given 
the encouragement they deserve by placing the courses in those lauguages on 
the same level with the Persian course in point of difficulty. The Association 
also strongly urge the removal from the B. A. Persian course of the Arabic 
portions of reading and grammar that have been appended to it, because this 
presses hard on those students, who have not read any Arabic previously, and 
who form the majority of those taking up Persian for the B. A. Jn this connec¬ 
tion witness said that he wished to lay stress on the necessity of English-know¬ 
ing teachers of Oriental languages, especially in view of the fact that the examin¬ 
ation in these languages is conducted through the medium of English. 

As regards the question of the vernacular languages of India, the Asso- 
,, , , ciation believes that by the impulse given 

in recent times to the development of 
indigenous literature these languages have improved'sufficiently in point of literary 
wealth to deserve a place in the curriculum of Colleges, and that as an experi¬ 
ment the most advanced of these languages may be recognised as fit subjects 
of study for the Intermediate Examination in Arts, if not for the B. A, In the 
Punjab, Urdu, Hindi and Gurmukhi might be included in the list of 
optional subjects for the F. A., provided that no student be permitted to take 
more than two languages in all, including English. The recognition of these 
languages as possible subjects of study in the Colleges will give an impetus to 
the growth of vernacular literature, and will help to develop men fitted to do the 
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original work in the varnaculars, which is retarded at present by the fact that 
the intruction of the students in the vernaculars of the country is left far too 
incomplete in the schools. In many schools there is absolutely no provision for 
teaching vernaculars and students are left to their own resources. This is a state 
of things which deserves to be remedied. 

The Association is strongly of opinion that an age limit is both unnecessary 
, . and undesirable. It is not convinced that 

hm,t ' any tangible evil has been proved to result 

from the absence of such a limit, while there is a clear possibility of its 
acting as an obstacle in the way of some of the most intelligent and promising 
young men who generally pass out of the schools at a comparatively tender 
age. It has been generally observed that such boys do not show themselves 

to be in any way inferior to students of more advanced age in intelligence or 

grasp of intricate subjects, and if their physical exercise is carefully supervised, 
they do not suffer in physique either. The fixing of a limit will either put a 
sudden stop to the progress of such boys at an impressionable period of their 
age and expose them to the risk of becoming idlers, or will encourage false 
representations as to age being made by candidates for the Entrance Examina* 
tion. 
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Witness No, 21. —Mr. F. J, Portman, B.A., Professor of History, Govern* 

ment College, Lahore, 

Witness said that the scheme for an Honours course described in his state* 
„ „ ment (paper No. 21 in Part II) should 

only be regarded as provisional, I he ideal 
is an Honours course entirely separate from the Pass course, but so many men 
of large experience say that an Honours course is impossible at present, that 
witness has ventured to put forward his scheme as a preliminary step. The im¬ 
possibility of an Honours course seems to be largely due to the impracticability 
of providing the necessary teaching. There is not a sufficient staff and not 
enough time to teach a separate Pass and a separate Honours course. 

It is almost impossible for students to show any originality under the present 
. system of examinations. They regard 

imi'in.itiui's. everything outside the text-books as a 

mere waste of time. Witness had always heard before he came to India that the 
native student is very much addicted to cramming, and believed that this was 
due to some fault in the native student. But he now finds that it is the result 

of the system more than the fault of the student. Closely connected with this 

is the extraordinary fewness of first class men in recent years which is also 

to be attributed to the character of the examinations. To take the M. A. 

course in History with which witness has most acquaintance, the amount to be 
read is about the same as that required in the case of an Honours man at Oxford 
in the Oxford History .School, but in India the books have to be read as 
text books and no questions can be asked by the examiner outside them. There 
should be no need to prescribe books for the M. A.; it should be sufficient to pres¬ 
cribe the subject. Very much depends upon the examiner. He must under¬ 
stand that he is examining for Honours and not for a Pass course. An Honours 
course does not mean the study of a greater number of text-books, but it consists 
in knowing the subject thoroughly, in studying authorities, and in connecting 
the various works. At present there is no idea of connection between the pres¬ 
cribed books of the M. A. course. Thev are not taken as parts of a whole and 
the student is at a loss whenever one book contradicts another. And if one 
teaches a subject as one would like to teach it, the students are apt to say : 

“ What is the good of this; we have to get marks in the examinations ; for 
this we have to know our books and it is not necessary to go outside them.” 
It is the nature of the examinations mainly that is at fault. If any scheme 
for an Honours course is introduced, it will be much better for the teachers to 
examine. 

Dr. Bourne. — Do you think that examination papers need improvement 
everywhere in India ? 

Witness .—I have not sufficient knowledge of other Universities to speak 
with regard to them. 

Dr. Bourne. —My point is this that people everywhere tell us the same 
thing, that the secret is to get better papers. Why is it that in all these years 
during which the best men have been engaged in the setting of papers that they 
cannot produce better results ? 

Witness. —I suppose it is a matter of tradition. The examiner says " Here 
are a certain number of books on which I have to set questions.” 

The President. —What you deprecate for Honours you recommend for Pass 

men. 

Witness.— Yes. The ordinary student who just passes forgets everything 
or very nearly everything of his education within a few' years. 

Mr. Justice Banerjee. — Might that not be improved by improving the 
system of examinations in his case also ? 

Witness.— It might be so, but I am not sure whether the ordinary student 

in the Punjab is capable of such improve- 
Honours Course. ment. There are, however, students w r ho 

do want something in the way of an Honours course, Some extra incentive 
might be given to students to induce them to go in for the proposed quasi- 
Honours course. It would be possible to cause it to be publicly understood that 
certain appointments and so forth would depend upon the Honours degree. 
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Dr. Mackichan .—It seems to me that it would be a very good thing if the 
University could be dissevered from Government service altogether. 

Witness.~~\ simply take facts as they are. 

Dr, Mackichan. —Possibly the whole original mistake was in giving diplomas 
to be used as certificates for Government service. 

Witness .^Again all scholars and students who distinguish themselves in 
the earlier examinations might be compelled to take Honours. A scholar at 
Oxford is required to take the Honours school. This would rest with the 
college authorities and should not be made a University rule. The tendenev to 
form Honours colleges would be thus hastened. 

In reply to the President, witness said that he did not mean to exclude 

Oriental Classic. u " see " Passages from the Pass papers. 

He then made the suggestion, on the 
analogy of the Oxford Honours Schools, that in the Honours course of Oriental 
languages students should be required to show a general knowledge of certain 
authors and be prepared to translate any part of them. 

The teaching difficulty in connection with the quasi -Honours course would 

College Teaching—Specialisation. " ot jj e jerv great. The number of the 

text-books for the Pass course should be 
reduced and they should be included in the Honours course though not as 
text-books. Then for the first year both sets of students would work together 
and by that time the Pass men would be practically done with, and for the 
rest of the time they would be able to work for themselves and their work would 
consist largely of learning by. heart. The Professor could then devote himself 
to the Honours men. Candidates should be allowed to take a special subject 
as in the Oxford Honours School. This would increase the teaching difficulty. 
But if the University becomes a teaching University or inter-collegiate lecture¬ 
ships are established for special subjects, this difficulty might be overcome. 
Students have great need of a larger choice. At present there is too much 
lecturing and the students are not made to do enough for themselves, and in 
consequence the ordinary student does very little work until a month before the 
examination. The standard for passing in the diminished number of text-books 
should be a great deal harder than it is at present. At least 50 to 60 per cent, 
of the total should be exacted. This reform might lead to learning, at any rate 
it would lead to something. 

The introduction of the tutorial system would be an excellent thing. It is 

to be introduced into the Government 
College and may have the effect of making 
Whether or not class exercises are set depends en- 
It is the custom of the witness to set a class paper 
periodically. On one occasion he set a paper by surprise and there was a univer¬ 
sal complaint that no time had been given for preparation, although it was a 
subject which the class had been studying for the previous month. Home work, 
essays, etc., are set. 

Witness has examined first-year students, but has not taught them. Their 

knowledge of English varies consider¬ 
ably. In the Government College the first- 
year class consists of 50. A day or two ago witness looked over their English 
papers and found that although they had been just a year in the college, the 
papers did not show proper preparation. In the case of something under half the 
candidates the knowledge shown was most inadequate. 

It is a mistake to put marks in the margin of the papers. Possibly it may 
M&rk . m be done for Pass, but certainly not for 

mg ' Honours papers. A rigid system of mark¬ 

ing is perhaps one of the great defects of the present system of examinations. 
Having the Oxford prejudice, witness would like marks to be abolished alto¬ 
gether, but that would perhaps be going too far at present. 

All students should be compelled to study the outline of Ancient History for 
„ , . B „. . . the Intermediate Course. Without some 

knowledge of Greek and Roman History, 
it is impossible for them to understand the English authors they have to read. 


Tutorial system* 

the students work better, 
tirely upon 


the teacher. 


Knowledge of English* 


It is difficult to realise to what a great extent most of the books are built upon a 
knowledge of classics and of classical history, and it is a wonder that students 
can understand a good many of the books at all, considering the enormous number 
of classical allusions given in them. 

Dr, Mackichan.~~T)o you think it essential to put into the University curri* 
culum everything a student should know? Would you not leave him to work a 
little outside the curriculum by himself? There are hundreds of things whicti 
never come into the University course. 


Witness .—The question is whether they would do this or whether they 
would not trust to notes published in the books or dictated by the teachers. 


The objection may be brought to the proposals made by witness that they 
. constitute an attempt to graft an ex- 

English Mo e traneous system on to Indian education. 

The answer is that an endeavour is being made to teach in India on the English 
system, and therefore that the very best English models should be followed. 

The point has also been raised that specialising is not a good thing for the 

ordinary student, but the specialising wit- 
Specialisation. ness p r0 p 0se( j i j s mean t f or extra¬ 

ordinary and not for ordinary students. It is perhaps doubtful whether the taking 
of special subjects in the B.A. would be a good thing. In the M.A., students 
should certainly be allowed to take special subjects. 

The difficulty that professors experience in forming personal relations with 
. the students is very great indeed. There 

Professor*and Students. ,• ,. 

are so many of them that it is impos¬ 
sible to know anything of them individually and that is why it is so very important 
that the tutorial system should be introduced. Each professor should have more 
or less under his charge, at any rate in close connection with him, a small 
number of students whom he will be able really to know. That is the only way 
in which men coming out fresh from home can get to know the students, and it is 
essential for the good of education that it should be carried out. 


Witness is Secretary of the University Sports Tournament. It has been a 

very great success. Witness is impress¬ 
ed with the great importance of athletic 
education in India, because the ordinary Pass man gets very little benefit out of 
the learning he acquires, whereas he may get the very greatest benefit if he can 
only learn to play games and play them properly and mix with his fellows. The 
proper games spirit as it exists in England is one of the most important things 
that can be introduced into India, but the difficulties are great. Every student 
in the Government College is required to take some form of physical exercise. 
There are four foot-ball teams, four cricket teams and one hockey team, besides 
a gymnasium class in the Government College. 

Mr. Pettier.—Do you get up matches between the various years of your 
college ? 

Witness .—Our cricket accommodation is so limited and inferior in quality 
that it is almost impossible to play a match at all. If we get our new grounds, 
something of that sort can be done. I look forward in the future to a sys¬ 
tem of inter-University matches. It would be a great advantage. The Govern¬ 
ment College cricket team went on tour last year and the Aligarh College team 
also goes on tour. 

Mr. Pedler.—'In Bengal we have various colleges competing all over the 
Province in foot-ball. 


Witness .—Here we have only one University tournament in the year. It 
seems to me that one thing we want in this is encouragement from Europeans. 
Of course that has nothing to do with the University. I merely speak about it, 
because there was a case, which I do not think I can mention, where encourage¬ 
ment was distinctly withheld. 





Witness No. 22.—Muhammad Shah Din, Esq., B.A., Barrister-at-L aw, 
representing the Anjuman-i-Islamia, Lahore. 


(Written statement N0.22 in Part 'll.') 

The staff of the Law College is quite sufficient to meet the educational 
LawCoUe e -needs.of the Province. Formerly the con- 

„»v, c a c. dition of the col ege was not quite satis- 

Factory, but the staff has recently been strengthened by the appointment of 
a whole-time Principal, Dr. Serrell, who has already given evidence before the 
Commission. 

The number of students in the college is decreasing year by year. The 
present number is 1 59; consisting of 141 English and 18 vernacular students. 
A serious consequence is that, the expenditure now exceeds the income. The 
maximum income, reached in the year 1899, was Rs. 36,000. In that year the 
number of students on the rolls was the largest ever known. In the year 1900 the 
income fell to Rs. 35,000. Then there was a sudden drop in the year 1901 to 
Rs. 22,000. In the present year it has been calculated that the expenditure 
amounted,to about Rs. 20,000 and the income to about Rs. 15,000, so that in 
4902 there will be a loss of about Rs 5,000. The falling off in the number of 
students is due to the fact that there is not the same demand as there used to 
be for lawyers in the Province, The practice in the law courts has recently 
.shewn a very marked tendency to decrease and therefore students who have 
taken their degrees in the Arts colleges are not so desirous as formerly for 
law degrees. The passing of the Land Alienation Act will result every year in 
the diminution of law cases and again the passing of the Law of Appeal, 
an amendment of the Punjab Courts Act, has had the effect of raising the 
■value of the appeals which lie to the Chief Court with the consequence that 
many cases which used to go to the Chief Court on the appellate side, 
now go partly to t'he revisional side on which the Chief Court does not 
interfere on the Facts but only on important points of law. There is also 
looming in the near distance the Punjab Pre-emption law in which it is pro¬ 
posed to take away jurisdiction with respect to certain cases from the civil 
courts and to hand it over to the Revenue courts. If this is done then so 
much practice will be taken away from the lawyers, because the Revenue courts 
do not appreciate the supposed assistance of lawyers. It is therefore to be 
expected that .the decrease in the number of students who join the Law College 
will continue. The very important question therefore arises as to how t'o 
maintain the Law College on its present footing. Only recently a whole-time 
Principal has been appointed and unless there is a fairly large rise in the 
number of students on the rolls ol the Law College, it will be difficult to completely 
occupy his time and it may be necessary to reduce the staff by dispensing with 
the services of some of the readers. Recently a rule was passed by the Senate 
to the effect that these readerships should be given only for a certain number of 
years and an additional reader in the Law College has been appointed for a period 
of one year. If the income of the college does not increase that readership will 
have to be abolished. At any rate the University has been doing all It can to run 
■the Law College in a satis c actory manner. 

It is very desirable that the three years’ course should be reduced to one 
. r of two years and that the course on the 

aw ° urse ’ degree side should be entirely a post¬ 

graduate course. There are two sides to the college, the diploma side under the 
control of the Chief Court and the degree side under the control of the Univer¬ 
sity. On the diploma side the regulations only require students to have passed 
the Entrance Examination and on the degree side the regulations require that a 
student should, before joining the Law College, have passed the Intermediate 
Examination and that he should pass the B. A. Examination before appearing at 
the preliminary examination in law. If the course is reduced then no one should 
be allowed to join as a student on the degree side unless he has passed the B. A. 
This rule was recommended by the Law Faculty unanimously, and has been 
accepted by the Syndicate and sent to the Judges of the Chief Court for their 
opinio#. 
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The establishment of a boarding-house in connection with the Law College is; 

._ „ much needed. The proposal has been under 

* the consideration or the Law College Com- 

mittee for a considerable time and recently a report was called for from the Principal 
asking whether the establishment of such a boarding-house is a possibility. The 
report has already been received, but it has rot yet been laid before the Committee. 
It is to the effect that 75, students are prepared! to joint! eboa'dins.-house, that the 
cost would be about Rs, 500 or Rs. 600 & month and that the University would 
have to pay Rs. 50 a month apart from; the appointment of a Superintendent. 
Therefore if a Superintendent is appointed, by the-Oniversity and if he is allowed,, 
say, between Rs, 40 and Rs. 50 a month, then perhaps the Law College Com¬ 
mittee might have to make provision for a sum-of about Rs. 100 a, month in 
order that the boarding-house should be a success. The fee proposed to be 
levied by, the Principal per head is Rs, 1-8-0; That dbes not seem to be a very 
large amount. 


The opening of law classes; in connection with Arts colleges would! be a very 

undesirable thing because in the event of 
Mo ussi Law, asses, the number of law students decreasing, it 

would be suicidal; to allow Arts colleges to start law classes independently of the 
Law College which is maintained'by the University. The Law College could not 
be maintained on its present footing if this were done. On the application of 
Mr. Alnutt, then Principal of the St. Stephen’s College, Delhi, asking for permis¬ 
sion to start a law class in connection, with his college, the whole question was 
very fully considered and it was decided that such-* permission ought not to be 
granted. 


The Oriental' College ought to be maintained not only because it is required 
„. to be mainta.ned by Statute, but also 

because it supplies a very great want m 
the Province! The Oriental College of the Punjab University is almost the only 
institution which provides teachers in oriental languages in the Punjab and it also 
supplies other parts of India. The Hyderabad Education Department has been 
furnished with a.number of oriental teachers from the Oriental College. Although' 
the Oriental College should be maintained,,yet it may be admitted that it needs 
to be thoroughly overhauled and 1 that a searching’enquiry should be made as-to the 
sufficiency and soundness of the course prescribed and the methods of teaching;, 
lit would become much more popular if the standard of general education 
were raised and especially if ai knowledge of English were required from the 
students who have titles conferred upon them. [Witness then referred to the rules 
on the subject on. pages 109, 110 and 11 r of the University Calendar. | Candi¬ 
dates whogoup-for the Shastri or Munshi- Fasil Examination should be required 
to pass either in the Intermediate or any higher examination of the Oriental or 
Arts Faculty of the Punjab University or an examination in English equivalent 
to the standard'of the Entrance Examination, because a knowledge of English 
corresponding to that, standard would add to the capacity of the students to- 
acquire an intelligent knowledge of the eastern classical languages. Similarly 
candidates for Maulvi Alam/, Prajna ■ or Mhmshi should 5 be required in substitu¬ 
tion for clause (b)* on page ri t of the Calendar to pass an examination in 
English corresponding to the Entrance standhrd. A good knowifedge of English 
is essential for advanced oriental students and the Entrance is the lowest standard 
that witness- would' accept. 


So far as-the diffusion of European sciences through the medium of the 
vernaculars goes, the readers and translators appointed by the Punjab University, 
in>connection with the few endowments that exist, have not discharged their 
duties in this direction. [Witness then referred to the rules relating to endowed 
readers and translations on pages 340 to 342 of the Calendar] The salaries 
which are attached to these readerships are almost ludicrously small, for instance 
Rs. 75, Rs. 91, Rs. 72', Rs. 41 and Rs, 60. The duties which the holders have to 
perform are set forth in paragraph 11 on pages 341 and 342; The readers are 
required to translate works of science or Sanskrit texts or any other subjects 
into the vernacular. The object is a very laudable one, but the Com* 
mission will see from the list which has been supplied by the Principal of the 


♦'■The clause requires candidate* :gr the.lowe. titles to pas> an examination in English ,f. the standard of the- 
Maddb School, Examination. 
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Oriental College that only two books have so far been written by the readers' 
who have from time to time held these posts. The other books referred to by 
the Chancellor were written by the ■ teachers of the Oriental College. Sound 
vernacular literature can only be promoted in the Punjab by requiring the readers 
to perform their duties in the manner in which they are required to-perform them 
by the rules, and it is to be hoped that the University will in future see 
that the rules are properly acted upon. But the salaries which are given to 
the readers are too small to encourage them to work. If the University could 
supplement the salaries attached to these readerships by allowances from 
their funds, perhaps the work would be performed more efficiently than hither¬ 
to. If the readers translate any works, they become the property of the Uni¬ 
versity. Mr. Madam Go pal translated “Fowler’s Deductive Logic,” but that 
book does not appear on the list. 


Witness nex-t referred to the work which has been done by the Standing Sub- 
Committee of the Syndicate. Witness is still acting as Secretary of this Com¬ 
mittee. Formerly the Committee was allowed an annual grant of Rs. 2,000 to 
cover expenses incidental to the work of supervising the preparation of books in 
the vernacular. That grant has now been withdrawn owing to the financial diffi¬ 
culties of the University. The work which the Standing Sub-Committee was 
doing, is a work which ought to be continued. Clause (<?) of Statute No. 7 (page 
37 of the Calendar) lays it down that University funds may be applied to the 
bestowal of rewards for approved vernacular translations, compilations, and original 
treatises on, works of literary merit. The work is thus one on which the University 
can legitimately and profitably spend money and it ought not to grudge the Rs. 
2,000 which it used formerly to hand over for this purpose. So far the Standing 
Committeehas succeeded in having three books translated—“ Fowler’s Deductive 
Logic," “ Swindon’s History of the World,” and “ Ladd’s' Primer of Psychology,” 
and it is only for want of funds that they have not been able to patronise original 
works in the-vernacular. Such patronage-on the part of the University is absolutely 
necessary for the advancement of learning and it was with extreme regret witness 
had to mention one instance in which they were unable to extend such patronage. 
The case he wanted to allude to was that of a work prepared by Maulvi Syed Ahmed 
of Delhi under the auspices of His Highness the Nizam’s Government. The 
Standing Sub-Committee wanted very much to patronise that work by rewarding 
the author, but owing to want of funds, they were unable to carry out their wishes. 
Such works ought to be rewarded and the University ought to be asked to make 
a provision, if possible, in its annual budget for this purpose. 


There ought to be two courses after the Matriculation—’the ordinary Pass 

course and the Honours course. For the 
Teaching on the Arts side. Pass course there should be four sub¬ 

jects, three compulsory and one optional, and for the Honours only one subject 
on which the whole of the intellectual energies of the student ought to be con¬ 
centrated. 

The Senate of the Punjab University as constituted at present is a fairly 

representative body consisting, as it does, 
Constitution of the Senate. 0 f J36 Fellows representing all classes 

of the community. Id the interests of sound education it would not be advisable 
all at once to reduce this number, but means can. probably be devised to reduce it 
gradually to a reasonable number— ioo or 125. 1 he number ought not to exceed 

125. A University Fellowship is considered as a social distinction and in many 
cases Fellowships have been given by way of compliment. In future this ought 
not to be the case. Fellowships should be given as a mark of recognition of 
the literary ability possessed by the recipient or the deep and lively interest 
he takes in the cause of education. If that rule were adopted and Fellow¬ 
ships given on that principle, then the Senate would become a better body. Wit¬ 
ness- would decidedly be opposed to Fellowships being made terminable. The 
best course the Government or the University authorities can adopt is ; to appoint 
the best men in the first instance and then to leave them to do their work-in the 
Senate for their lives. 
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Under the present condition of the Province, witness would hardly be pre- 

pared xo recommend the election of Fel- 
Election of Fellows. ] ows an e ] ectora te of the gracuates 

of the Punjab University. The experience gained in connection with these elec¬ 
tions in other Universities points to some very objectionable means being adopted 
to carry out the end in view—notably canvassing. 

An important subject?is the promotion of ; genuine University life. There is 

.of course the Punjab University Sports 

l romotion ot UmTersity-Ltfe. Tournament, but something is wanted in 

addition to that, namely, a University Library, literary .clubs and societies 
lind also recreation clubs. ,lf these societies and clubs .are .established, apart 
altogether from the clubs and societies which exist in connection with individual 
colleges in Lahore, University students would profit a great deal by them 
■and a real esprit de corps would be brought into existence among the students 
of the University. 

Witness is entirely opposed to the fixing 'of any age limit. In the first 

instance it has not been shown how the 
Age limit ' absence of such a limit has acted detri¬ 

mentally upon the cause.of sound education in the Punjab. In the second place, 
it has not been shown .that the percentage of failures in the cases of boys who 
appear at the Entrance under the ,age of 16 is greater than in the .case of 
older hoys and unless some such reasons are established it seems inadvisable to 
disturb existing conditions, As to ,the physique of boys of tender age suffering 
irom going up for the examination at an early age, the remedy lies in reducing the 
courses of study in the High Schools. Some branches of study are too heavy 
for the students who have to go through them. Witness has also been told that 
the Calcutta University imposed an age limit some time ago and that after an 
experience of several years the restriction was given up. If it was shown that 
the age limit proposal did not work satisfactorily in an advanced province, it 
seems too early to impose such a limitation in the Punjab. 

Mr.Pedler. —There is a recommendation at present before the Senate of 
the Calcutta University to adopt the age limit again, but it remains to be seen 
what the effect of that recommendation may be,. 

Witness. —If it is adopted in that Presidency, then the question might com-e 
up for consideration before the Senate of the Punjab University. The question 
,did come up for consideration in the Syndicate, but there was very strong opposi¬ 
tion to it and the Vice-Chancellor proposed that the question should not be 
(Considered further. 
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Witness No. 23.-—Sheikh Muhammad Shah, Pleader, Chief Court, repre¬ 
senting the Anjuman-i-Islamia, Amritsar. 

(Written statement No. 23 in Part II.) 


In Amritsar only the Khalsa College has hostels. The Municipal College 

has a hostel for its school, and boys of the 
0>te s ' College class can live in it. The Anjuman- 

i*Islamia School has a hostel with a Superintendent and 20 boarders. 

Witness explained that his evidence would relate mainly to primary and 

secondary education. Several witnesses 
coo mg. have said that English is not properly taught. 

As long as primary and secondary education are not put on a sound footing, 
there can be no good superstructure. One suggestion has been the separation 
of the School Final and the Matriculation, and that the Matriculation should be 
made stiffer. Such separation without providing for more efficient tuition 
would create grave difficulties. By raising the standard of Matriculation the 
value of the School Final would also be diminished. 


Conversation for 12 hours a week in class is not sufficient to develop the 
. conversational powers of the student. 

There should be conversation classes from 
the 5th class in the High School in addition to reading composition and transla¬ 
tion. In the Punjab English has not taken such deep root that parents can 
assist their boys to acquire English. 

Syed Hossain Bilgrami. —What is the good with ill-paid native masters ? 

Witness. —The headmaster of our institution is always an Englishman ; the 
number in the class never exceeds 40. 

There should be free social intercourse between teachers and students. 
Muhammadans have no objection to social intercourse with Europeans ; they can 
eat at the same table. 


Some subjects should be removed to make room for English. For instance, 
boys know enough Geography in the Middle School; it is not necessary to retain 
it up to the Entrance. 

Up to the third class Persian is optional. Students never take a keen 
Pefsian interest in optional subjects. Suddenly in 

the 5th class it becomes compulsory for 
the Matriculation. In the B.A,, if a man takes up Persian, he must also take up 
Arabic, although he may never have studied it before. The result is, he crams 
the prescribed 20 nights of the *' Arabian Nights Entertainment,” and forgets 
it as soon as the examination is over. 


One objection to the separation of the School Final and the Matriculation 
, ....... is that headmasters must be very reliable 

for their certificates to be accepted. 

Dr. Mackichan. —The examination would be under the superintendence of 
the Educational Department. 


Witness.— 'The drift of the evidence is that the School Final should be 
easier; will that be the case if the Department manages it ? 

Mr. Justice Banerjee. —The difference between the two examinations seems 
to be very slight. 

Syed Hossain Bilgrami. —More English is wanted for the Matriculation* 

Dr. Mackichan. —It should test the fitness to enter College. 

Witness .—A better knowledge of English is required ; provision will there* 
fore have to be made for devoting more time to it. 

Mr. Bell.— Other subjects are taught in English. 

Witness.—' That does not give language training. The questions in the 
examination are confined to facts. 


There is no need to separate the School Final and the Matriculation. Mere 
Matriculation is not a passport to Government appointments. Candidates dp 
not appear for the Matriculation simply to get employment, and Government does 
not accept the Entrance certificate except for ministerial work. 
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Dr. Mackichan. —We have been told that only one quarter go to college 
What becomes of the other three quarters ? 

Witness. —Appointments are not the sole aim ; many are prevented from 
going on from poverty. All go up in the hope of proceeding to the University. 
There is no harm in that. 

Mr. Bell. —At Amritsar you pay special attention to commercial and techni¬ 
cal education ; these are pre-eminently subjects for the School Final and not for 
Matriculation. 

Witness. —Can they get employment ? 

Mr. Bell. —They are snapped up. 

Witness. —In so far as I know that is not the case at Amritsar, but a School 
Final may be kept for commercial and clerical education. 

Mr. Justice Banerjee. —Apart from that, up to the Entrance stage, the 
subjects are not very different ; is it therefore desirable to multiply the examina¬ 
tions ? 

Witness —.No. 

Dr Mackichan. —There is no multiplication if they take only one or other of 
the examinations. 

Mr. Justice Banerjee. —Many will try both. 

Dr. Mackichan. —When it comes to 7,000 candidates the examination itself 
suffers. 

High Schools should be represented on the Senate by managers or qualified 
The gena( headmasters. In the Punjab there are 

important sectarian institutions, which 
require to be represented. (It was here remarked that the position of the Punjab 
University with regard to school education is different to that of other Universities.) 

It is important that sympathetic Assistant Inspectors of Schools should be 
, , appointed and that they should be above 

Assistant Inspectors of Schools. • • At / cajtl 1 

1 suspicion. An Inspector of Muhammadan 

schools should, if possible, be a Muhammadan. And if he is a Hindu, he should 
be sympathetic. Persons with anti proclivities should never be appointed. 

There are 600 boys in the school. They are taught up to the Entrance 
„. , standard. A Theological Department is 

Oriental studies in the Amuman-i-Islamia School. , , , . mi 1 • 

attached to the school. I here is an orien¬ 
tal side in which Arabic and oriental Science are studied. In the main school 
Persian and Arabic are both taught, one of them being optional. If a student 
takes Arabic as an optional, he must take Persian as a compulsory subject and 
vice versd. Persian is preferred as the easier subject. Annual prizes are given. 
In the Theological Department the teaching is in the old style. In the main 
school Arabic is taught in the modern style. 
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Witness NO. 34.—M. G. V. Cole, Esq., M.A., Principal, Khalsa College, 

Amritsar. 

(Statement No. 34 in Part I!,) 

An institution only preparing for half the University career can hardly be 

called a college. Its students experience 
0 #SM ‘ great difficulty when they go to another 

college after passing the F.A. and come under different men and a different 
system. In the F.A. Colleges, especially when they are connected with schools, 
the students are treated like school-boys. No more colleges should be 

recognized up to the F.A, This will prevent the establishment of some colleges, 

but what they give is not University education. Witness would not with¬ 
draw affiliation from F.A., colleges that have already been recognised. His institu¬ 
tion contains classes from the primary school right up to the B.A. and he finds 
it difficult to make suitable rules. The college has seven students in the 3rd and 
4th years’, five in the 3rd year and two who went up for the recent examination. 
They both failed. The college was recognised up to the B.A. in 1899, There 
are eight students in the second and twenty in the first year. 

It is very difficult to arrange for courses in all subjects in a college with a 

_ „ , „ „ small staff. Perhaps one year students 

u o sma co eges. want Mathematics and another year 

Science. Last year two students wanted Mathematics and one Science ; it was 
not possible to teach both and the Science man had therefore to be sent away. The 
institution has both Mathematical and Science teachers, but the double college 
course could not be fitted in with the general arrangements. Syed Hossain 
Bilgrami suggested that the college should follow only one course. Witness 
replied that that would not be possible at present; the college is feeling its way. 

The fees are low and neither the school or college pays its way. The col¬ 
lege is supported by endowments. Sikhs 
pay at half the rate of other students; 
the Sikhs’ rate is Rs. 2-8-0 for the second year and Rs. 4 or 5 for the B.A. 
classes. The college receives no Government aid. The school fees vary from one 
anna to one rupee a month. There are so few candidates that there is little 
competition for the scholarships. The recommendation of the Principal is 
accepted. 

The Sikh students do not stay long in college; they mostly want to take up 

Engineering. Some go to Roorkee or take 
up surveying after passing the B.A. 

Religious education is compulsory and no boarders but Sikhs are admitted 
... to the.hostel. The institution was found- 

Religious e ucation. j aj .g e jy f or j-Jjg sa k e Q f j-fog gj^h religion. 

The boys are supposed to read Gurmukhi, though in fact they take little or no 
interest in it. Their interest is concentrated on examination subjects. 

Difficult explanations have to be given in English, because the students 

find it very difficult to understand spoken 
ng 19 * English. The remedy is to have an Eng¬ 

lishman to teach in the school department. Witness cannot spare the time. 
The senior boys who play games understand much better than those who have 
not had this opportunity for conversation. There should be conversation on 
general subjects several times a week. It might be well in the case of boys who 
are determined to go in for a college career to make them pass an examination 
for the special purpose of showing that they will be able to understand what they 
are taught. Witness has not, however, devoted attention to this question. 

The only remedy for the defects of isolated colleges is concentration in 
„ ...... ... University towns. 

Concentration in University towns, J 


Sikh students. 
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Witness No, 25.—J. G. Gilbertson, Esq., M.A.,, Superintendent, Mission 

High School, Lahore. 


(Written statement No, 25 in Part II.) 

The connection between the schools and the University should be severed, 

leaving the former absoluiely under the con- 
School teaching. trol of the Education Department. At 

present they are under double control. As far as their working is concerned, 
they are really in the hands of the University and not in those of the Department 
because the teachers* credit and the grant-in-aid depend on the results of the 
University examinations. The teaching given is not education. _ There is a great 
deal of cramming but not to the extent to which it has been said to exist. The 
use of the vernaculars is too free especially in the High School where all 
instruction should be in English. The temptation is very great for the teachers 
to explain matters in the vernacular, because they can convey their meaning 
in that language much more readily. The teachers try to go through their 
courses as frequently as possible. In some subjects witness has known them go 
through the course as many as five times in a year. This is not education. 
The best teachers are given to the Secondary Department and the Primary 
Department has to rest satisfied with less qualified men. 


The greatest evil lies in the number of private schools that exist 

throughout the Province. They are the 
nvate coos. outcome of the University Examina¬ 

tions. They are detrimental in every way. They interfere with school discipline, 
and underbid the recognised schools by charging low fees and taking away the 
boys which the latter have refused to send up for examination. They are 
poorly staffed and push their pupils through in the best way they can. They 
are not recognised by the Department and yet they are recognised by the Uni¬ 
versity. If the University were to make a rule that no school shall be recog¬ 
nised unless it comes up to a certain standard, they would cease to exist. Witness’ 
■contention is that if the Entrance Examination as conducted by the University 
were done away with they would then also cease to exist. The teachers in the 
recognised schools would then have a much better chance of imparting real 
education. They would not be induced to go several times over the course, nor t 
to give explanations in the vernacular, and they would present a better class of 
students to the colleges. The Code rules are much better than the University 

regulations. 

The inferior method of teaching adopted to prepare boys for the University 
„ ... examinations is greatly due to the teachers’ 

6 desire to get credit, for passing a large 

number of boys. The teachers and not the head masters regulate the work. In 
the Lahore Mission School five teachers are engaged in teaching the Entrance 
class ; they teach the five different subjects of the examination. Because 
of this evil proper attention is not paid to the primary department. Head mas¬ 
ters have told witness that they would consider it a degradation to teach in the 
primary school. That is the general idea. The Entrance Examination is the 
test by which the schools are judged, and it ruins education. 

Mr. Justice Banerjee .—Is not that the fault of the teachers. 


Witness .—We are gradually getting better men and we are trying to get rid 
of the evil practice of teaching so hurriedly as to run through a particular course 
four or five times in a year. The evil began before the present era of trained 
teachers, and it is difficult to get rid of its weight. 
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There need be no difference between the school final and the present 
A _ . .. Entrance, but schools should not be respon- 

sible for training boys for the latter. On 
leaving school they will not however be ill equipped for it. Schools or colleges 
might have preparatory classes for them. Coaches may arise to take charge 
of them. If an educated boy is put in the hands of a crammer it will 
do him good, although it would ruin an uneducated boy for life. No change in 
the present nature of the Entrance examination would cure the evil. The 
mischief is that the Government attaches a value to the examination and the 
University conducts it. Another aspect of the evil is the rivalry it creates between 
schools. That in itself is not wholesome and it injures discipline in the schools. 
Witness does not object to payment by results but to payment by the results of 
the examinations conducted by the University. For entrance to college there 
should be an examination by the University or no examination at all. It would 
not be desirable to allow each college to hold its own examination, because 
there would be no standard of education; some colleges would admit anyone. 
In the course of time when the schools have had a reasonable chance of doing 
their work, no special preparatory classes will be needed ; for the boys will be 
sufficiently educated to study by themselves and for themselves. They will know 
how to study. At present they do not. They merely commit facts to memory. 
The examination itself is not in special need of improvement. It does not 
lead to cramming so much as the school system. Besides cramming does 
not exist to an alarming extent. It is the private schools that are ruining the 
boys. It is they who are to blame for the alleged unfitness of the students. 
Badly manned and badly staffed as they are, they compete with institutions 
of a better class and seriously interfere with their discipline. There are four 
such schools in Lahore. Witm ss does not know what brought them into 
existence, but it is the Entrance examination that keeps them alive. 

The Middle School Examination is open 
to much the same objection as the Entrance. 

It has been said that the bad English of the boys who go from the schools 

to the colleges is largely due to their being 
taught bv badly paid teachers. That is 
certainly not the experience of witness. Last year witness visited the five high 
schools of his Mission. The teachers are well paid and efficient. The head 
masters get Rs. 100 to Rs. 150, and there is hardly a single teacher who is 
paid less than Rs. 15 a month. 

The Training College has done excellent 
Training oiiege. work in producing good and efficient 

teachers There should be a rule that all candidates coming up for the 

Normal College Examination should be required to have had at least three months 1 

practice in the model school in order that they may be able to more efficiently 
help the Head Master. The pay of Rs. 15 is for men with the junior vernacular 
certificate. If they are well qualified they soon rise to higher pay. 

There is much underselling. The objection is not so great in the case o^ 
. endowed schools but witness would prefer 

Under.ellmg « pr.vate school,. ^ ^ be compdled 

to receive fees on the same basis as other schools. 


The Middle School Examination. 


English teaching* 


Dr. Bourne.-— There are instances in which schools have charged fees for 
the purpose of the accounts and then returned them to the students. 

Witness .—Such schools should not be recognised, and instances of that 
sort do not affect the principle. 


G* C. Pre$t, Simla.—No. SS H. D.—aC*-4*oa.—oo. 
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School teaching* 


Witness No. 26.—Harkishen Lai, Esq.,. B, A., Barrister-at-Law, repre¬ 
senting the Government College Graduates’ Union. 

(Written statement No. 26 in Part 11 ). 

Witness exhibited a diagram showing by curves the percentage of passes 
, for a number of years in the B. A., Intermedi- 

D'mlnution of the percentage of pas»e». a , @ an d . Entrance Examinations. He 

pointed out that since 1894 the percentage had in all cases declined; before that 
there were great flnctuations. He is not aware what is the reason of the decline, 
but it accords with the general estimate of the candidates. Witness has been , 
told that the class of undergraduates has deteriorated. The President sug¬ 
gested that this may be due to the larger number of candidates. Formerly when a 
man sent up one of his five boys because he was clever, a man of the same class 
would now send up ail five, because it has become the custom. Witness said that 
he did not think that this is the explanation. No new class has been tapped 
and the capacity of individual boys is not tested before they go up to the Entrance 
examination. If the reason is that formerly more attention could be given to 
the individual forming the smaller classes, than that is an evil to which a remedy 
can be applied. In reply to Dr. Bourne witness said that he considered that 
the present percentage of passes (about 50) is too low. There is no reason why 
70 to 75 per cent, should not pass. Witness thinks that the quality of education 
may have deteriorated, there are more examinations and more rush and hurry. 

In schools more attention should be paid to the study of languages; this 

was formerly the case. Now there is too 
great a multiplicity of subjects in the lower 
classes. 

There are too may examinations—class as well as public examinations. Boys 

are always being worked up for examinations 
Multiplicity of ex#mmatio»». Private as well as public examinations area 

strath'. It is only a question of degree. Herein lies the main evil. All examina¬ 
tions are not to be condemned but their too great frequency is open to grave 
objection. The Middle School and tlntermediate Examinations might be 
abolished. 

There should be more teachers and smaller classes. Boys should in the 

first place be well grounded to their vernacu¬ 
lar and then they should study English, 

In witness’ time they had too much mathematics and history and had to 
, spended too much time in class—6 hours a 

Excess of class work. ,* n . . . . . ., 

day. I here were five subjects in the 
Intermediate and four (with sometimes an optional) in the B. A. course. The 
attendance in class should be such, shorter. Witness would adopt the Cambridge 
rule of three hours a w'eek in each subject, t.e., one hour on every alternate day. 

Witness would not encourage continuous application to study from the early 

morning. Schools and colleges are opened 

Hours of study. 5 o'clock in the morning in the summer, 

and boys may be seen coming from their homes or boarding houses, before they 
have bad a bath, with a book of history in their hands and reading their lessons 
possibly from the point where they had left off on the previous night. The result 
is that starting with a bad morning the whole day goes badly with them and 
they cannot possibly be in a proper frame of mind for study. In the hot weather 
if schools were opened at eight or nine in the morning it would be much better. 
In witness’ younger days the practice was to go to school in the morning, 
come home at 10, and go back to school at three and work there till five or six. 
That system still prevails in zillah schools. 

There is no system in the schools for regulating home tasks. It may 

happen that the professor in Mathematics 
ome tajks. gives ten examples to be solved, the pro¬ 

fessor of English wants some translation to be done, and the professor of history 
also gives a lesson to be studied ; the result is that the boys have not enough 
time to do all the work. If the classes in each subject were held on alternate 
days this evil would perhaps be removed. There should be two lectures a day 
for an hour each so that the students may have sufficient time for thorough study* 


School teaching (continued). 


Relif lous and Moral Instruction. 


Political Economy* 


In the vacation also such heavy tasks are given that the students have very little! 
time.for extra reading. Each professor thinks of his own subject^only. 

The study of the vernacular should be left to the schools but in the larger 
, . examinations the translation from classical 

•rnacu« anguage».| languages should be into the vernacular. 

Syed Hossain Bilgrami suggested that in the M. A., one course might be a 
classical with the corresponding vernacular language. Witness said he would 
prefer a thesis. At present gentlemen in the Punjab can hardly write a letter 
in the vernacular. Most of their private correspondence is done in English. 
They hardly know their vernacular sufficiently to express their ordinary thoughts. 

Witness is in favour of Romanised Urdu, Hindi and Sanskrit Characters. 
It will not be difficult for students to pick up this system. 

Syed Hossain Bilgrami .—I think you speak from your Cambridge expe¬ 
rience. 

Witness.— 'Yes. I am not considering the merits of the various systems 
of writing. What I say is that you must have one workable character. 

Education in Sanskrit and Arabic should be im¬ 
proved and students given instruction in the religi¬ 
ous books. 

This subject does not receive proper attention 
at present. It ought to be more generally and 
thoroughly taught. 

Referring to the B course in mathematics and science (page 159 of the 

Humiliations Calendar) witness described an anomaly of the 

" examination rules whereby two candidates might 

answer the identical questions in identical words, and yet one might pass and 
the other fail; the reason being that that one might have taken a certain 
subject as " optional,”, in which case 33 per cent, of the maximum marks is 
required for a pass, and the other have taken the same subject as “ compulsory ” 
in which case 40 per cent, of marks is required. 

A small percentage of grace marks should be allowed and students who have 

„ . ... failed in one subject should be re-examined 

in that subject only, inis supplementary 
examination should be six months after that in which the student failed. In the 
meantime his promotion should not be stopped. Re-exainination might be 
dispensed with if the candidate was distinguished in two subjects and only just 
failed in the third. 

Several witnesses have supported the tutorial system. Witness agrees with 
_ . . them and would go a little further and say that 

there should be a similar system in schools 
There should be teachers to look after the moral welfare of the students. 

On the question of fees witness’ idea is that there should be no competition. 

p eM The fees in the Government College are 

too high. Witness knows of boys who 
would have gone to that college but for the high fees. The parents in certain 
cases have no knowledge of the value of education and cannot decide on the 
merits of the instruction given in different colleges ; their first consideration 
is the fees. The result is that boys are deprived, on account of no fault of their 
own, of the opportunity of receiving a good education by being sent to colleges 
where the fees are small and instruction poor. 

Scholarships are very few as compared 
with the number of boys. 

The B. A. course should be reduced to three years; the M.A. course ex* 
„ . .. tended to two years, and the Intermediate 

examination abolished. This will give 
more time for specialisation and will encourage the foundation of a Teaching 
University, The smaller colleges will confine themselves to the B.A. and will not 
have to provide for the highest form of education. Combined lectures for the M. 
A. course could be introduced in Lahore. 


Scholarships, 
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The Vice Chancellor has said that the sectarian spirit promotes the foundation 
_ t . _ „ of private colleges. This should not be 

ec anan o ege. pushed too far. Inter-collegiate lectures 

will to some extent counteract the sectarian tendency. 

Very few students at present go in for a specialised M. A. Course. The 

system prepared by witness will encourage 
M ‘ ’ outse ' them to do so, while it may slightly lower 

the standard of the Pass B. A. degree. It will not be much lowered. Time and 
anxiety will be saved by abolishing the Intermediate Examination. 

The Government of India scholarships should be utilised solely for the 

recruitment of the Indian Educational 


Government of India scholarship*. 


Service. 





